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“Keeping Everlastingly At It” 


The advertising success of many of our clients lies in 
the fact that they have been consistent advertisers. They 
have not only “kept everlastingly at it,” but have done so 
with one advertising agency—N. W. AYER & Son. 


We have traveled the road with a goodly company of 
courageous and successful advertisers continuously for 
many years. We mention here a portion of the list: 


DINGEE & CONARD __ Dingee Roses 44 years 
D. M. FERRY & Co. Ferry’s Seeds _ 
FERRIS Bros. Co. Ferris Waists 32 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co. 
1847— Seventy Year Plate—1917 20 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Uneeda Biscuit 19 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS with the exception of 3 years 18 
STEINWAY & SONS Steinway Pianos 17 
ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Acme Paints 11 


“Keeping Everlastingly At It Brings Success” has 
been the motto of this house for nearly half a century. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York BosTon CHICAGO 
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EVIDENCE OF ITS VALUE 


It carries more than twice as many ad- 
vertisements as ever before appeared in 
one issue of any other trade publication 
in the world—(a total of nearly 4,000). 





MEMBER A. B. C. 








HE only work that instantly 
furnishes a complete list*of all 
the Manufacturers and primary 
sources of supply for any con- 
ceivable article, or kind of article, 


more than 70,000. Published 
once a year. Used thousands of 
times each day by Purchasing 
Agents, Foremen, Superintendents 
and others having to do with 
ordering or specifying. 


The cumulative result of trial 
advertisements during the past 
ten years, almost 100% of same 
having been continued—in the 
majority of instances for increase 
of space—Average annual increase 
of advertising patronage largely 
the result of Critical tests, 
over 50%. 


Number of users—Over 10,- 
000 (more than 99% paid cir- 


culation). 


Importance of users—Their 
aggregate capital exceeds$16,000,- 
000,000, equivalent in this respect 
to 160,000 subscribers of $100,000 


each. 


Cost—for only one insertion a 
year, but brings continuous re- 
turns for one, two and _ three 
years thereafter. It brings the 
highest class of inquiries at 
the lowest cost per inquiry. 








Thomas Publishing Company,129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 


BOSTON, 
Allston Sq. 


CHICAGO, 


20 W. Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, 
311 California St. 24 Railway Approach 
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What Is a Fair Profit? 


The Government’s Way of Finding Out Should Strengthen the Funda- 
mentals of All Business 


By James H. Collins 


N official Washington they have 
a way of beginning a given 

project that differs from the meth- 
ods followed in the private busi- 
ness world. The business man 
usually begins by deciding what 
he wants to do, and then goes 
ahead in the most direct way, and 
if his project involves questions 
of law he refers those to his at- 
torney for advice. But officidl 
Washington begins always by 
reading the law to see what it is 
authorized to do. If there is no 
definite Act of Congress bearing 
on the matter, then it gets the 
next best guide possible, perhaps 
an official statement of some de- 
partment head or a proclamation 
by the President. 

Viewed in this light, it is “found 
that many official utterances are 
really definitions approaching law 
in their exactitude, and official 
Washington goes to them first for 
chapter and verse on any subject 
because it is dealing with some- 
thing broader than private busi- 
ness—matters that affect the 
whole country, and which must be 
so balanced that not only the dif- 
ferences in local conditions and 
special interests have to be con- 
sidered, but also a good many mis- 
cellaneous prejudices, fears and 
hopes scattered around the map of 
our broad country. 

Official Washington is now try- 
ing to work out a national defi- 
nition for a perfectly stunning 
question: 

What is a Fair Profit? And 
probably the best definition of a 
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fair profit is found in a statement 
by President Wilson: 

“By a just price,” he has said, 
“I mean a price which will sustain 
the industry considered in a high 
state of efficiency, provide a living 
for those who conduct it, enable 
them to pay good wages, and 
make possible the expansion of 
their enterprise, which will, from 
time to time, become necessary as 
the stupendous undertaking of 
this great war develops. Such 
prices are necessary for the main- 
tenance and development of in- 
dustry. We could not wisely or 
reasonably pay less.” 

In the business world to-day 
this great question is also being 
discussed. The business man’s 
consideration of a fair profit 
nearly always turns on dollars 
and cents—so much margin for 
the manufacturer, the jobber and 
the retailer. Official Washing- 
ton, however, studies profit with 
a view to finding some sort of 
national average in the industries 
with which it is dealing, and 
thereby a far-reaching difference 
arises between the thought proc- 
ess of the Government man and 
business man on this subject. 

Business talks about profit in 
dollars and cents, and from the 
standpoint of its own particular 
conditions in a given trade or in- 
dustry. It enumerates the costs 
that it has borne in the past, the 
price of materials, and wages, and 
rent, and taxes, and gross and net 
profit. It insists upon the dark 
complexities of its own special 
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line, and is skeptical about the 
ability of Washington to under- 
stand them, much less interfere in 
the delicate machinery. When 
asked for a little light and lead- 
ing on the subject, business is apt 
to point in the direction of some 
other trade or industry and sug- 
gest that there is the place to in- 
vestigate and reform. The man- 
ufacturer hints that the retailer 
is to blame for rising costs and 
suspected profits; the retailer 
blames the jobber; the steel man 
points to the coal man; the grocer 
to the canner; the miller to the 
farmer, and so on. 

But Washington has gone far 
enough into this subject to dis- 
cover at least one thing which is 
indisputably true and basic—that 
the fair profit, when found, will 
not be stated in terms of percent- 
ages so much as in terms of edu- 
cation. The real purpose of this 
great war movement is to ascer- 
tain how well each industry and 
trade can do its job, and how 
much solid service it can give for 
a dollar, and how much lost mo- 
tion and duplication and friction 
it can eliminate from its ma- 
chinery. 

If the business man will forget 
his own industry and interests for 
a moment, and look at the sub- 
ject through Washington’s eyes, 
he will realize that the effort to 
determine a fair profit is simply 
a hunt for sound business stand- 
ards. 

What is a fair profit for han- 
dling grain, for instance? 

The Department of Agriculture 
investigated 175 grain elevators to 
find out the actual cost of han- 
dling wheat, and discovered that 
it ran all the way from fifteen 
cents a bushel at one end to less 
than one cent at the other, and 
that no average could be struck 
which would be fair to all. The 
amount of grain handled in each 
elevator entered into it, and the 
location of each elevator, and the 
state of agriculture in the com- 
munity, and competition with ref- 
erence to other grain elevators, 
and also local flour mills. The 


nature of the crop from season to 
season affected it, and the num- 
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ber and efficiency of railroads 
available for shipment, and the 
amount of capital possessed by 
each elevator man, and, finally, 
superimposed upon all these in- 
dividual differences, the down- 
right business ability of -each 
grain man. 

What is a fair profit on bread? 

Prices for that commodity were 
gathered during four weeks this 
fall at fifty-two different points 
covering the entire country, and 
it was found that a sixteen-ounce 
loaf of bread retailed all the way 
from six to twenty cents with 
prices widely divergent in places 
close to each other. 

What is a fair profit for the 
wholesale grocery business? 

In its recent investigation the 
Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration gathered _ statistics 
from more than a hundred whole- 
sale grocers in thirty-one states 
and Canada with annual sales 
ranging from $100,000 to $8,000,- 
000. Gross profits in the business 
ranged all the way from 7.7 per 
cent to 17.2 per cent of the net 
sales, and net profits ranged from 
1.13 to 7.01 per cent. 

In every other industry and 
trade the same startling differ- 
ences are found, and thus far no 
attempt to strike an average 
profit has succeeded—no average 
devised by the mind of man could 
ever strike a fair, impartial level 
through all the different concerns 
in even one line of business, be- 
cause each is peculiar in itself, 
both as to location and manage- 
ment. So Washington is not try- 
ing to strike an average based on 
existing conditions, but is di- 
recting most of its effort toward 
a more efficient and uniform 
method of doing business. Busi- 
ness protests that Washington is 
trying to interfere with it. Actu- 
ally, Washington seeks to arouse 
business to a point where it will 
begin to interfere with itself. 


SUGAR SHORTAGE NEEDED TO FORCE 
CANDY ECONOMY 


Readers of Printers’ INK are 
interested chiefly in specialties 
and finished merchandise. The 
question of fair profits on such 
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If CALIFORNIA 
were on the ATLANTIC 


it would extend from Maine to Carolina. 
California has a corresponding variation in 
climate. You can sell snow shoes to Cal- 
ifornians in the High Sierras and umbrellas 
to Californians in Eureka. You cannot sell 
either to Californians in the Imperial Valley. 
Knowing the climate of California is only one of the 
functions of our Pacific Coast organization. Also, we 
know the industries, the people, the customs, the trade 
channels, and the advertising media, of California and 
the entire Pacific Coast. 


Our Pacific Coast organization is only one of the features 
that make McCann service completely and truly National. 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 


Cleveland 6&1 Broadway, New York City 
In SAN FRANCISCO 
461 Market Street 


Toronto 
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commodities can only be dis- 
cussed indirectly, because Wash- 
ington is dealing with great basic 
staples like fuel, food and metals. 
But what is being found in the 
basic industries, and the lines of 
improvement opened up, will ulti- 
mately apply to specialty goods. 

An interesting illustration of 
the difficulties encountered both 
by the business world and Wash- 
ington is found in sugar, a com- 
modity that happens to be pretty 
much in evidence all over the 
eastern part of the United States 
just now in a Hibernian sense— 
by its absence from the sugar 
bowl. All summer Mr. Hoover 
has been intimating to the Amer- 
ican public and the business man 
that there is not as much food in 
the world as there ought to be, 
and that perhaps we ourselves 
may feel the pinch of shortage 
before the war is over—or even 
this winter. The American peo- 
ple and the business man_ re- 
sponded’ energetically, taking 
steps to cut down personal con- 
sumption of the commodities 
needed for export to our Allies, 
and meeting in trade conferences 
to devise control measures. But 
this co-operation was naturally 
somewhat theoretical, and senti- 
mental, because no actual pinch 
had been felt. 

Understanding that one of the 
first industries to be affected by 
sugar shortage would be that of 
candy manufacturers, the writer 
began studying that industry’s 
trade journals last summer to see 
what steps were being taken to 
meet a possible sugar shortage by 
the development of goods fabri- 
cated from substitute materials. 
Apart from a general complaint 
about the high price of materials, 
however, there was practically no 
trade thought given to this pos- 
sible menace. The candy makers 
went on along their usual lines, 
made their regular goods, and ap- 
parently paid no attention to tech- 
nical methods developed in Eng- 
land and other countries which 
have been maintaining similar in- 
dustries in the face of every war 
difficulty. The leading national 
interest in that industry seemed 
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to be centered on Candy Week, a 
boosting festival scheduled for 
early fall, and well calculated to 
benefit the industry on commend- 
able lines in a normal year. But 
the real simon-pure sugar short- 
age loomed up just about the time 
Candy Week was to be celebrated, 
and, at the request of the Food 
Administration, the candy men 
postponed Candy Week to some 
indefinite season in the future. 
And then, almost before they 
knew it, supplies of sugar in the 
East ran so low that the opera- 
tions of the industry had to be 
restricted so that sugar could be 
diverted to the canners, milk con- 
densers, and homes. 

Do the candy manufacturers 
lack vision or patriotism? Not 
at all! Their experience simply 
illustrates how hard it is even to 
begin working out a fair profit in 
any line until the hard conditions 
of war and shortage bring the ne- 
cessity home to each trade and 
industry. 

The Government seeks to estab- 
lish fair profits and better busi- 
ness standards because, taking the 
national view of all business, it 
sees a definite crisis ahead and 
one that is purely impersonal. 
The individual business man, 
however, still looks at the mat- 
ter from the standpoint of his 
own trade, by habit, and it is dif- 
ficult for him to look at it in any 
other way until he is brought un- 
der the pressure of war condi- 
tions. 


COMPLEXITIES IN SUGAR INDUSTRY 
UNEARTHED 

When the Food Administration 
took up sugar with a view to 
bringing about reasonable profits 
and wise distribution of supplies, 
it got hold of as tangled an indus- 
try as one could wish to find for 
an illustration of this whole profit 
question. For years sugar has 
been a battle-ground, economic- 
ally and politically. Out through 
the West we have a beet-sugar 
industry, which has struggled up 
against the competition of the 
cane-sugar industry in the South 
and West Indies and the foreign 
cane and beet-sugar producers. 
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Germany had been systematically 
weakening this industry, it was 
found when the western growers 
had to take steps to raise their 
own beet seed instead of bringing 
it in from the Fatherland. For 
the finest strains of German su- 
gar beets yielding high percent- 
ages of saccharine were cunning- 
ly kept at home, and the Ameri- 
can industry received only beet 
seed of moderate saccharine yield 
grown in Russia. The Louisiana 
cane-sugar industry, in addition 
to tariff changes, which almost 
annihilated it in 1914, has had its 
own private battle with the sugar- 
refining interests of the Atlantic 
seaboard, which used raw sugars 
from abroad. There were differ- 
ences not only in tariff, but a dif- 
ferential of twenty cents per hun- 
dredweight in the market price 
over domestic cane and _ beet 
sugar to the disadvantage of the 
latter, and there were Hawaiian 
and Porto Rico sugars and other 


trade complications—an intricate 
mess. 
War-time regulation of the 


sugar industry made it necessary 
to bring all these hostile interests 
together, strike some sort of aver- 
age in their costs of production 
and marketing, and get the sugar 
to the people on the best possible 
terms. 

In its efforts to strike a decent 
average, official Washington dealt 
with the different interests one by 
one. First, the beet-sugar men 
were led into co-operation be- 
cause their crop was the first to 
be harvested. Then when distri- 
bution loomed large, Washington 
turned to the eastern refining 
men and lined them up for team 
work. Then came the shortage 
and the new crop of Louisiana 
sugar was needed. When Wash- 
ington turned to the Louisiana in- 
dustry it found unmistakable 
pique because the beet men and 
the refiners had been approached 
first, and even now, while the 
whole industry is loyally coming 
together for national welfare, 
there are still a good many grum- 
blers and squeakers and a dispo- 
sition to keep alive old grudges 
and factional prejudices. 
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Almost as difficult a situation 
is found in coal, an industry 
which for years has struggled 
with labor troubles, and disparity 
in costs of production. There are 
little mines of a few hundred cars 
capacity, and big mines with ad- 
vantages of great production plus 
transportation organization. There 
are big dealers and little dealers 
distributing coal to the public un- 
der every possible combination of 
local conditions and kind and 
quality of coal. On top of that, 
the coal business is seasonal, and 
its sharp winter peaks and sum- 
mer depressions are complicated 
with a competition so fierce that 
methods of mining are admittedly 
wasteful. Coal men all know 
that their industry lacks stand- 
ards, and also that it is misunder- 
stood by the public. Yet, so far, 
Government efforts to ascertain 
what is a fair profit in that line 
and bring some semblance of or- 
der into mining or distribution, 
seem to be arousing more opposi- 
tion and personalities than team 
work, and probably nothing but a 
long period of war pressure will 
bring singleness of viewpoint. 


MILLERS QUICK TO CO-OPERATE 


As an example of an industry 
that quickly entered into the spirit 
of the search for a fair profit, the 
flour-milling industry may be 
taken. This happened to be one 
where profit could be definitely 
expressed in cents per barrel, 
and the flour millers accepted the 
Government margin and went to 
work loyally to grind our winter 
flour. But even here there has 
been criticism of the necessary 
forms which millers are required 
to make out for the United States 
Grain Corporation, as “Govern- 
ment red tape,” and numerous 
firms of efficiency experts have 
beclouded the issue by offering to 
take off the millers’ shoulders 
fancied complexities of bookkeep- 
ing, which are really not complex 
at all, because the Grain Corpo- 
ration reports can be made up 
from information found on the 


books of every flour mill that 
keeps the 
records. 


simplest accounting 
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No bait has been used 
to obtain ‘circulation 


for the BROOKLYN 
STANDARD UNION 


—not a premium nor a 
coupon nor a clubbing 
offer. 











Both daily and Sunday 
circulation are the larg- 
est in Brooklyn because 
this is a newspaper which 
prints the news, all of it, 
fearlessly. 
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This search for a fair profit is 
a great national experiment to 
bring about standardization of 
methods, prices and margins in a 
thoroughly unstandardized and 
wasteful business system. The 
need for standardization has been 
felt for more than a generation. 
The Sherman Act was an attempt 
to standardize business because it 
sought to put the large and small 
concern on something like an 
equal footing. The trusts called 
attention ‘to our lack of standards 
by inaugurating an economic 
movement which, had it been al- 
lowed to run its natural course 
unrestrained, would have stand- 
ardized business by putting the in- 
efficient and costly concerns out 
of existence Now, under the 
pressure of war, we are forced to 
go into a disorderly and wasteful 
business system and seek a rough 
average somewhere which will 
bring some unifarmity between 
big concerns and little ones, elim- 
inate waste, improve general busi- 
ness methods and overcome dis- 
advantages of location. 


FIRST OF ALL, SPECULATION MUST 
CEASE 

Uncle Sam clearly means that 

every necessary business shall 


have a fair profit, but it must be a 
business necessary to the service 
of the country, and also a busi- 
ness conducted with reasonable 
efficiency. The Government pro- 
gramme began with drastic elimi- 
nation of the speculator, who was 
obviously unnecessary. Specula- 
tive business is based on fluctua- 
tions in price due to inequalities 
in supply and demand in normal 
times. Speculation brings about 
a rough adjustment between sup- 
ply and demand, and helps finance 
storage of seasonal commodities, 
and also renders a useful form of 
commodity insurance. In war 
time it has been found necessary 
for governments to step in, sta- 
bilize prices, furnish commodity 
insurance and attend to storage, 
so the broker and his customers 
were ruled out of the game at the 
very outset. And ae very ease 
with which this was done seems 
to indicate that it was necessary. 
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The next step in the search for 
a fair profit in each line is to find 
out just how much it costs the 
least efficient manufacturer or 
distributor to do business, and 
how little the most efficient does 
it for, and to work toward a fair 
average profit, not by any mere 
theoretical or arithmetical strik- 
ing of the average between the 
best and the worst, but by putting 
up to each business man in his 
own line and locality and with 
his existing methods of doing 
business, the burden of carrying 
on with reasonable war-time mar- 
gins, and simultaneously improv- 
ing his methods and decreasing 
his costs as far as possible. And 
to accomplish this latter end, the 
Government undertakes to organ- 
ize the industry of which he is a 
part on a war-time basis of team 
work, which makes available to 
him the help of the biggest men 
in his line—men who in _ peace 
times may have been his bitterest 
enemies. 

The actual regulating process is 
shown in the lines laid down for 
the coal dealers. While the coal 
men were skeptical, asking 
whether Washington expected to 
find a basic cost of coal where 
they themselves by years of effort 
had failed to find any such thing, 
the Fuel Administration issued a 
circular for the guidance of the 
coal dealer which embodied a 
very fair and, thoroughly typical 
way of making a beginning in 
finding a fair profit. Briefly, the 
coal dealer, wherever he was and 
whatever his class of trade, mag- 
nitude of business, and operating 
costs, was asked to go over his 
books, find out how much aver- 
age gross profit he had charged 
his customers for each size and 
grade of fuel during the calendar 
year 1915, which was a represen- 
tative business year in that indus- 
try, striking a rough average be- 
tween peace and war times, and 
then to charge his customers this 
winter what he had charged them 
in 1915, plus thirty per cent of 
that year’s margins as an allow- 
ance for present conditions. 
Moreover, a margin for efficiency 
(Continued on page 108) 
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Circular letters, sealed, now cost thirty 
dollars per thousand for postage alone. 
The weight limit is one ounce. 


Printed Folders and Broadsides, with a 
weight limit of two ounces, are still 
mailable at the rate of ten dollars per 
thousand. 


A well-printed folder made of 
BUCKEYE COVER will present 
your selling message more attractivelv 
and effectively than a letter—and can 
probably be paid for out of the saving 
in postage alone. 


May we send you the “Proofs” ? 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


’ MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 
Member: Paper Makers Advertising Club. 


BUCKEYE COVERS are carried in stock by dealers in all 
principal cities. Your printer knows the nearest 






















Turning Immigrants Into Citizens 
by Advertising 





How the Skilful Use of Publicity Methods Is Helping to “Sell” the Idea of 
Americanization to Our Aliens—Work Some Big Businesses 
Are Doing Among Their Employees 


By Bruce Bliven 


HE first draft of men for the 

new National Army num- 
bered 687,000. To turn them into 
real soldiers is at least six months’ 
work. 

There are in the United States 
today 679,000 male citizens of 
Austria-Hungary of voting age. 

There are 390,000 males of vot- 
ing age from Germany in this 
country, all officially subjects of 
the Kaiser. 


nationalities, and all others, there 
are probably between four and five 
million aliens in the United States 
who do not speak English. There 
were three million who admitted 
their inability to speak English at 
the census of 1910, and probably 
at least as many more who said 
they could speak English really 
possess vocabularies of only a few 
words. 
Undoubtedly, one of the serious | 

problems this country is facing is 



















Including the men of these two 


oN 
AMERICANS FIRST 


The PACKARD Motor Car COMPANY 
makes this announcement of a new and 
important policy to all its employes: 





ROMandafter thisdate., 

promotions to positions, 
of importance in the organ-* 
ization of this Company: 
will be given only to those’ 
who are native born or 
naturalized citizens of the 
United States, or to those 


of foreign birth who have’. 


relinquished their foreign 
citizenship, and who have 
filed with our Government 
their first papers applying 
for citizenship, which appli- 
cation for citizenship must 
be diligently followed to 
completion. 


Detroit, Michigan 
t-ouary 81,1916 < 


Employes of foreignbirth 
who retain their foreign 
citizenship will not be dis- 
criminated against in their 
present positions or work, 
but they will not be pro: 
moted to positions of re 
sponsibility and trust. 

A pre-requisite to em 
ployment by this Company 


must be loyalty to our! 


Government and our flag, 
in addition to loyalty to the 
Company itself. 

The factory management 
is authorized to make this 
order effective immediately. 
Packard Moron Can Company 

By ALVAN MACAULEY 


Vice-President and General Mana, 


IN THIS ANNOUNCEMENT, ALMOST TWO YEARS AGO, PACK- 


ARD PROCLAIMED ITS POLICY 


OF PROMOTING “AMERICANS 


First” 
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the presence of these 
great masses of “un- 
digested foreigners,” 
as has been pointed 
out in so many quar- 
ters during the past 
few months. It would 
be far from wise to 
assume that a state of 
downright unfriendli- 
ness toward our gov- 
ernment is the rule 
among them — even 
among those hailing 
from enemy states. 
The alien who is 
ready to plot against 
our country, to burn 
down our buildings 
and kill our citizens 
in the interests of the 
foe, is probably the 
exception. The atti- 
tude of the others is 
primarily one of in- 
difference; and with 
regard to them, the 
solution of the prob- 
lem lies in our own 
hands. These aliens 
are strangers in a 
strange land, and, like 
strangers anywhere, 
they are very hesitant 
about thrusting them- 
(Continued on page 
17) 
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You Don’t Hear 





Much 


about our old friend “General Publicity” these 
days. You do hear a manufacturer discussing 
ways and means of securing quick and thorough 
distribution in a new territory or of bracing up 
a demoralized market in some particular state, 
city or section of the country. He has learned 
that the retail dealer places little or no value 
upon advertising done outside of his particular 
town. 





Yes—and he has also learned that the adver- 
tising medium which brings buyer:and seller to- 
gether at the time and place where a sale may 
be made is the one which enables him to make a 
quicker “turn-over” than he ever made before; 
one which secures the cordial co-operation of 
the dealer and enthuses his traveling salesman 
at the same time. It’s the Poster. Wecan give 
you some convincing information concerning it 
and show you how to use it successfully. Write us. 
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Branded and bended 
(fer your protection 
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Mf. a. GUNST BRANCH 
@ GENERAL CIGAR CO lee 

‘EW YORK City 
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smoking. Both enjoy « quality of 
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smokes the WHITE OWL Cigar. 
And you, we think, will find that every OWL 
Sowa buarty, esteplecsure, Mobo! 
emoke-pleasure. 
F ! Even-burning! Smokers say they 
re tne! Othere like them eo much that out- 
tide of ‘ork we sell almost 100,000,000 
OWLS and WHITE OWLS annually. 
listen! If you like your frst OWL or 
WHITE OWL, them 
Por OWL and WHITE OWL are two depend 
ble cgare. Why are they dependable? 
‘This is the reason. We have laid away for 
QWL ead WHITE OWL « great reserve of leal, 


Most progressive dealers have the dependeble 
OWL and the depesdeble WHITE OWL. Mf 
yours bas pot, he can quickly gut them 


STRAIGHT 


THE MILLION DOLLAR CIGARS 








As advertised by 
GeneRAL Cicar Co., Inc., New York 
and Buacxman-Ross Company, New York 
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About 
your five lucky brothers 


You lift your Robert Burns or 
Corona-Corona carefully from the ce- 
dar box. But do you ever stop to 
think about your five brother-smokers 
whose cigars never cost more than 


five or six cents apiece? 


No commiseration—please ! 


True, a 5c cigar can never equal 


your perfecto of high price. 


great American public had a better 
time last year over its 100,000,000 
OWL Cigars than you perhaps real- 
ize. For OWL is not only mild and 
mellow—but dependably so as well. 
And dependable goodness is by no 
means a cigar quality to be scoffed at. 


Maybe you don’t realize how good 
a cigar many men are getting for a 


nickel! .. 





BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 


Advertising 
95 Madison Avenue 
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“They Won’t Shake Up Their Cars” 


Farmers will go 8 miles to market 
over a good road, rather than 4 miles 
over the poor one—that is the story 
which is told in the new Farm 
Journal for December. 


This article well supports the idea 
that cement manufacturers, road ma- 
chinery manufacturers, etc., reed to 
be in The Farm Journal regularly 
—yes, even now, when shipments of 
road material and machinery are not 
on the preferential list! 


There are other articles in December 
Farm Journal that you must read to 
know what our folks are thinking 
about. 
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selves forward as well as very 
ignorant of their rights and priv- 
ileges if they will become citi- 
zens. When the desirability of 
taking out papers, learning Eng- 
lish, and becoming good Ameri- 
cans, is pointed out to them skil- 
fully and tactfully the results are 
amazingly prompt and complete. 

‘The problem, in short, as Prtnt- 
ERS’ INK has already indicated, is 
an advertising one; we must ad- 
vertise the merits of citizenship 
to our foreign-born guests, and 
thus persuade them to become 
members of Uncle Sam’s family 
for keeps. If we don’t, we shall 
live to regret it. Even though a 
majority of these aliens may have 
the friendliest attitude toward the 
United States, their presence in 
war-time is a hindrance, and ham- 
pers effective mobilization of our 
national resources. Their igno- 
rance makes them the victims of 
all sorts of wild rumors; they are 
hard to get into line with the co- 
operative plans between the Gov- 
ernment and the citizen, such as 
food-saving; and plots are fos- 
tered more easily when the plot- 
ters are concealed in the midst of 
a group of foreign-born, among 
whom the government’s agents 
can work only with .peculiar dif- 
ficulty. 


COMMITTEES ALREADY WORKING 


The need for effective work 
among our foreign-born is al- 
ready recognized by various social 
and educational agencies, and 
much is already being done. There 
exists a society called the Na- 
tional Americanization Committee, 
with headquarters in New York, 
which has for a long time been 
educating the public to the need 
for more complete assimilation of 
the immigrant. The United States 
Bureau of Education has a Divi- 
sion on Immigrant Education, 
which is aiding the great nation- 
wide movement for night schools 
in which the foreigner may learn 
English. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has a 
Committee on Immigration which 
is working through the local 
Chambers in individual cities. In 
several cases, notably that of 
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Detroit, city-wide naturalization 
campaigns have been carried out, 
great numbers of foreign-born 
men have enrolled in schools to 
learn English, and as a result the 
movement for naturalization has 
shown a great impetus. 

The greatest opportunity, how- 
ever, is that which faces the in- 
dividual manufacturer who has 
foreign-born men in his employ. 
A word from him will have more 
weight among his own men than 
an hour’s exhortation from an 
outsider. If the classes in Eng- 
lish are conducted within the 
walls of the plant, and on the 
company’s time, the results are 
often remarkable, the men re- 
sponding with the utmost willing- 
ness, and enthusiasm. Not only 
is such work of the greatest value 
to the community, making citizens 
of men who were merely sojourn- 
ers here, but it pays in dollars and 
cents to the employer—the argu- 
ment which before the war was 
always the ultimate appeal to the 
American business man. The 
workman who has learned to 
speak English is a more intelli- 
gent worker; he is infinitely more 
dependable in time of panic or 
fire; he does not need to ‘have 
orders repeated to him by an ex- 
pensive interpreter; and when the 
men have the bond of common 
language they do not tend to break 
up into little groups and cliques, 
each nationality herding by itself. 
to the detriment of the work. If 
the foreigner becomes a citizen, 
gets interested in politics, and ac- 
auires a home of his own, he is 
far less likely to quit his job, and 
the expense of “hiring and firing” 
20 per cent or more of your 
workers every year is done away 
with, while the men grow in- 
creasingly more expert and more 
useful as they stay longer in the 
employ of one organization. 

This job, then, of making good 
Americans out of our immigrant 
population, which is demanded 
both by the country’s welfare and 
the best interests of business it- 
self, is a job for the business man, 
and particularlv for the executive 
who understands advertising, since 
it is essentially an advertising job. 
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Printers’ INK has already de- 
scribed the methods used by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in carry- 
ing on work of this type; and 
there are a host of other organi- 
zations which are doing the same 
sort of thing. To read of their 
achievements is an inspiring story, 
and the record is worth setting 
down in some detail. 

How completely this is an ad- 
vertising man’s job is shown at 
once when any review is made of 
the means used in_ successful 
Americanization campaigns. When 
night school classes in English 
are opened, which are maintained 
co-operatively by a group of em- 
ployers and by the city, a straight- 
away advertising campaign is im- 
perative, in order to get the for- 
eigner into the school. Display 
advertisements in foreign lan- 
guage newspapers are a valuable 
aid; so are posters announcing 
the new courses in half a dozen 
languages at once. Slides in mo- 
tion picture theatres have been 
used successfully, handbills have 
been distributed from house to 
house and in business offices; 
notices are inserted in pay enve- 
lopes, and slips placed in foreign- 
language books issued by the 
public library. Publicity methods 
are also used, including getting 
all the ministers in the city to 
preach on Americanization on a 
given day; getting the women’s 
clubs interested, and securing pub- 
lication of news articles in all 
newspapers. Most of these meth- 
ods were used successfully in 
Detroit, where a_ tremendous 
amount of work has been done. 
As the result of one brief cam- 
paign of this sort, the attendance 
at the evening school classes in 
English was increased by 153 per 
cent, and thousands of would-be 
pupils had to be turned away for 
lack of space. 


FORD AMERICANIZATION WORK 


The Ford Motor Company has 
been one of the prominent firms 
engaged in this Americanization 
work in Detroit. An experiment 
was first made, in which 250 
foreign-born employees were se- 
lected, and five public school teach- 
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ers were set to work instructing 
them in English, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Peter Roberts, who is 
a member of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and in di- 
rect charge of the association’s 
work among immigrants. 

Dr. Roberts has modified the 
well-known “dramatic,” or “nat- 
ural” method of teaching lan- 
guages, adapting it to the needs 
of the immigrant. Under this 
method, it is not necessary for 
the instructor to speak the lan- 
guage of the students, nor for the 
students to be of the same nation- 
ality in order to be able to work 
side by side in the class. The 
lessons in the Roberts course 
consist of a group of simple sen- 
tences dealing with the ordinary 
activities of daily life. The in- 
structor recites these sentences to 
the class, at the same time illus- 
trating them by appropriate ac- 
tion. Thus when he says “I wake 
from sleep,” he closes his eyes 
and then opens them with a start 
and looks about him. As a result, 
the students very quickly catch 
the meaning of the words, learn 
to recite them after the instructor, 
then to write them down and to 
modify them progressively until a 
real command of the simpler ele- 
ments of English is very quickly 
gained. Eight hundred words are 
mastered in Dr. Roberts’ first 
simple course of 30 lessons. 

The first ten of these lessons are 
concerned with a domestic vocabu- 
lary, the next ten with industrial 
matters, and the last group with 
commercial life—buying stamps, 
sending a money order, taking a 
journey on a train, etc. The sec- 
ond group, which deals with in- 
dustrial life, is modified to fit the 
occupations of the students. In a 
mining community, the men learn 
the English names of technical 
mining processes, tools and ma- 
terials; while in a foundry, foun- 
dry terms are substituted. More 
than 30,000 men have learned Eng- 
lish by the Roberts method, and 
it is being taught at present to the 
drafted men in the National Army 
who do not speak our tongue, so 
that they will be able to under- 
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stand the commands of their 
officers. The method is also be- 
ing translated into French, so 
that our soldiers who go abroad 
may have a small vocabulary of 
French before they land. 

The work conducted by Dr. 
Roberts in the Ford Motor Com- 
pany plant proved successful 
enough to warrant its extension, 
and at the present time quite an 
elaborate school is maintained by 
the company, with hundreds of 
students learning English. 

Most of the other Detroit fac- 
tories do not attempt to maintain 
separate schools of their own, but 
urge their men to attend the pub- 
lic night-school classes, which are 
scattered over the city so that no 
student need travel far from his 
home to finda school. The Saxon 
Motor Company, for ‘example, 
made night school attendance com- 
pulsory for its non-English speak- 
ing workmen. The Solvay Pro- 
cess Company offered a wage in- 
crease of two cents an hour to all 
employees who learned English. 

The Cadillac Company, in com- 
mon with many others, encourages 
in every fair way the attendance 
of its employees on the public 
school classes. The Northway 
Motor and Manufacturing Com- 
pany started aclass in its own fac- 
tory, and announced that it would 
employ only workers who, if they 
could not speak English, attended 
either its own school or one of 
the public school classes. The 
Packard Motor Car Company has 
probably set the most advanced 
standard, with its adoption of the 
slogan “Americans First.” So 
long ago as January 31, 1916, the 
company made its announcement 
that “after this date promotions 
to positions of importance in 
the organization of this Company 
will be given only to those who 
are native born, or naturalized 
citizens of the United States, or to 
those of foreign birth who have 
relinquished their foreign citizen- 
ship and who have filed with our 
government their first papers ap- 
plying for citizenship, which ap- 
plication for citizenship must be 
diligently followed to its comple- 
tion.” 
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The urgent necessity of some 
such action as this for safeguard- 
ing the welfare of our industries 
in time of war is brought home 
vividly when you realize that 
every third man in Detroit was 
born in a foreign country, and 
that three out of every four were 
either born abroad or born here 
of foreign parents. Only one man 
in four is American born of 
American parents. The dangers 
of this situation have long ago 
been realized by Detroit business 
men, and therefore the degree of 
co-operation among them in work 
of this sort has been unusually 
high. Many employers are now 
pledged to give the preference in 
employing men to those who are 
studying or already speak Eng- 
lish, though the present shortage 
of labor makes it impossible to 
pick and choose as when labor 
was more plentiful. 


U. S. STEEL CO-OPERATES WITH 
Y. M. C. A. 


The great United States Steel 
Corporation, with its more than 
260,000 employees, is doing active 
and constant work toward the 
end of Americanizing its work- 
men, teaching them English, and 
persuading them to stay “on the 
job.” Toward this last purpose 
it is found that one of the most 
valuable factors is giving the 
workman a home and garden of 
his own. He gets so interested in 
beautifying his home that he 
doesn’t obey the restless urge to 
“quit and move on,” which for- 
merly played havoc with the labor 
conditions in the business. The 
work in teaching English is most- 
ly done through the local Y. M.C. 
A. organizations, which through- 
out the country pay special atten- 
tion to this task, providing 
teachers, conducting naturalization 
classes, and working, when pos- 
sible, inside the plant, with day- 
time classes instead of night 
schools. The laborer learns more 
easily during the day than when 
he is tired out, as he usually is, 
at night; and the attendance is 
better when the school does not 
have to compete with the movies 
and the dance hall. 
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In the United States Steel Cor- 
poration’s schools for learning 
English, the Roberts course of 
study is modified so that the for- 
eigner not only learns English, 
but learns the great lesson of 
“safety first,” as well as having 
his ambition awakened. The 
series of twelve lessons in English 
tells the story of a workman’s 
progress through the plant—how 
he gets a job, what his first duties 
re, how he learns to avoid acci- 
dent, and his progress from his 
first task to another better-paid, 
more important one. Lesson V, 
for example, contains these sen- 
tences: 


LESSON V 


Casting Yard—I have worked in the 
Casting Yard a long time. 

Foundry—I want to work in the Foun- 
dry. 

Make Castings—Some day I will make 
castings. 

Must Study—I must study my work. 

Learn—I learn what iron castings are. 

Can Tell—I can tell a steel casting. 

Mould—I know what a mould is. 

Core Barrel—I can tell a core barrel. 

Learn More—I tell the Foreman I would 
like to learn more. 

Good Workman—The Foreman says I 
am a good workman. 
Goggles—I always wear goggles 
my eyes. 

Chisel—I keep the head of the chisel 
trimmed. 

Sledge—I see that the sledge is good. 

Get Hurt—I do not get hurt. 

Workmen—I do not hurt other work- 
men. 


is. 


over 


Close, of the general Bu- 
reau of Safety, Sanitation and 
Welfare, informs Printers’ INK 
that keen attention is also paid to 
the question of naturalization. A 
short time ago 45,000 copies of a 
booklet on citizenship were dis- 
tributed among the unnaturalized 
employees. Over the entrance 
gates of many of the mills is an 
American flag, placed in a box 
with a device to make it wave, 
and the employees as they enter in 
the morning salute the flag as they 
pass under it. Flag raisings are 
elaborate and frequent affairs in 
the mills, the flags and flag poles 
being purchased by contributions 
from the employees themselves. 
Some sections of some of the mills 
are fairly plastered with flags, 
placed there, on their own initia- 
tive, by individual workmen. A 
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high percentage of all the em- 
ployees of the United States Steel 
Corporation and its subsidiaries 
subscribed for Liberty Bonds of 
both issues, and even more, con- 
tributed large or small amounts 
to the Red Cross. 

One of the strongest arguments 
in favor of teaching your em- 
ployees English, and aiding in 
their naturalization, is the urgent 
necessity of increasing production 
efficiency to the highest maximum 
of output. When orders have to 
be transmitted through interpret- 
ers, or explained in dumb show, it 
slows up the operations appreci- 
ably. Even more’ important, 
probably, is the value of getting 
the workman himself interested in 
the great task America has set for 
herself, and securing his loyal 
and whole-hearted devotion to this 
country as his own present and 
future home. Only as a citizen, 
and one with a real personal in- 
terest in our winning the war, will 
he exert every ounce of his 
strength and enthusiasm in the 
way which the country has a right 
to expect from American work- 
men just now. 


Western Council of Agencies 
Elects Officers 

A new Board of Governors was 
elected on November 10th in Chicago, 
to manage the affairs of the Western 
Council of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. These directors, 
together with the officers, are as fol- 
lows: President, Paul E. Faust; first 
vice-president, E. E. Critchfield; second 
vice-president, Chas. F. Nichols; 
secretary, John Benson; J. F. Matteson, 
W. H. Rankin, Wm. C. D’Arcy, Wn. 
D. McJunkin and Carl M. Green. 

The next meeting of the Western 
Council will be held at the LaSalle 
Hotel, November 24th, at which time 
Stanley Clague, executive secretary of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, will 
address the agents and their space buy- 
ers on the utilization of Bureau circu- 
lation reports in the interest of serv- 
ice to advertisers. It is expected that 
members will be in attendance from St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul, Milwaukee and Detroit, 
the other cities in the Chicago district. 


Reidy with Patterson Agency 

John F. Reidy, formerly of the Philip 
Kobbe Co., New York, has joined the 
copy staff of W. A. Patterson Com- 
pany, Inc., of the same city. 
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Every Manufacturer Makes This 


Product—WNone Can Ever 
Be Oversold On It 


Whatever else a concern may produce, whether it be steel billets, 
electric motors, automobiles, pins and needles or what not, there is one 
thing which all are making in common every day. 


That product is public opinion among buyers. 


There is scarcely a single action of the company or any of its rep- 
resentatives that does not add to or subtract from the quality of esteem, 
confidence or good-will in which the company or its goods are held by 
the persons (whether many or few) who are or may become customers. 


No seller of goods can by any possibility escape this manufacture 
of opinion in his public. 

He cannot escape its consequences. 

He can control the quality of that opinion in two ways: First, and 


most important, through his acts in making his policies, service, quality 
of product and personality bring superior satisfaction to those with 








whom he comes in contact. 


Second, by interpreting those policies, services, qualities and per- 
sonalities to his whole field of possible customers. By projecting the 
value of these things so that all possible buyers may see, understand 
and appreciate them. This can be most effectively done by intelligent 
advertising. ° 

The concern that endeavors to direct and control public opinion 


towards itself and its products should clearly bear in mind the follow- 
ing fact. 


Public opinion is a continuous force. It never lets up its pressure. ' 
It grows increasingly helpful or hurtful according to the degree to 
which it is enlightened or neglected. It is always changing for better 
or worse. It never stands still? 


Its influence on a business is not affected by reason of business 
being relatively good or relatively poor. 


Its value to a concern is just as important regardless of whether 
that concern is oversold or undersold. 


No matter how much a concern may be “oversold” on its physical 
product it can never be oversold in the good opinion of its field of 
buyers or in their confidence and good-will. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age Electric Railway Journal 

Electrical World American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record The Contractor 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Many advertising accounts have legit- 
imate cause for introducing pictorially 
the back-drop of War. Docks, Freight 
Terminals, Factory areas—all of these 
fall naturally into the Advertisers’ 
scheme of things. “They are current 
news, and most advertising should have 
the news flavor. 


Our organization has had invaluable ex- 
perience in creating these industrial 
backgrounds. Years of association with 
technical advertisers and the Govern- 
ment have fitted us for the task. 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
25 East 26th Street 220 So. State Street 


DETROIT OFFICE, 1207 Kresge Building 
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advertised 


The New York 
Tribune 


GUARANTEED 








HE NEW YORK TRIBUNE'S policy of 
guaranteed advertising is one that is 

profitable alike to the reader, the advertiser, 
The Tribune. 

It is profitable to the advertiser because— 

FIRST 

It protects the clean advertiser from the un- 
fair competition of such unscrupulous adver- 
tisers as those, for instance, who label their cot- 
ton and wool “all wool.” 

Your advertising competition in The New 


York Tribune is only from such merchandising 
statements as are 100 per cent the TRUTH. 








New Dork 
Tribuwre 


First to Last—the Truth: 
News—Editorials— Advertisements 




















Advertising to Head Off Defaulters 


Educational Campaign Increases Business of Company over 600 Per Cent 


in Fourteen Years 


yo may not be able to re- 
form a dishonest man through 
advertising, nor can you remove 
temptation from any man’s or 
woman’s path by any such means. 
And yet the National Surety Com- 
pany, of New York, has for sev- 
eral years been conducting an ad- 
vertising campaign in which such 
an element enters. 

This company is one of the old- 
est and largest bonding companies 
in the country. Last year it wrote 
premiums for fidelity, surety and 
burglary indemnity to the tune 
of $4,679,303.93—an. increase of 
more than a million dollars over 
the previous year. This includes 
bonding contracts insuring firms or 
individuals against losses, whether 
through defalcation of funds and 
obligations, failure to- fulfill con- 
tracts, or losses occasioned by 
those who burgle for employment, 
ranging anywhere from a dollar 
to $82,000,000. 

The company is advertising 
about twice a month in preferred 
position in newspapers of about 
twenty-five cities in this country. 
Its primary object, naturally, is 


to attract new prospects to be un- 


derwritten. But there is another 
slant in its advertising that makes 
a significant point, and this is 
that the company aims to reduce 
the possibilities of loss by im- 
pressing the other parties to the 
contract with their responsibility 
toward minimizing the chances of 
loss. 

“There is a great deal of igno- 
rance about what a bond means,” 
said William B. Joyce, president 
of the company, in explaining its 
advertising aim. “It is amazing 
what a number of people there 
are that don’t know what surety 
means. And so, of course, we ad- 
vertise primarily to explain the 
purpose of surety, in order to get 
more business. 

“But bonding obligation covers 
a multitude of things. It also in- 


cludes some obligation on the part 
25 


of the man holding the bond. We 
are sometimes accused of with- 
holding indemnity on defalcations, 
say. But an examination into the 
facts of such cases will show 
that there has been negligence on 
the part of the other party to 
the contract in the matter of tak- 
ing proper precautions to protect 
himself, 

“Take some of the other forms 
of insurance, fire insurance for 
example. The holder knows that 
he can’t keep inflammable ma- 
terials indiscriminately on _ his 
premises and get insurance. Yet 
the holder of a bond doesn’t ap- 
preciate in many cases that he 
can’t take inflammable characters 
into his employ. He feels that 
his surety covers him, whereas, 
in not living up to his share of 
the obligation he is virtually vio- 
lating his end of the contract.” 

For example, when the company 
writes a policy bonding a company 
against loss through defalcation, 
it may insert in the contract a 
clause binding the insured to have 
all his books audited, say once a 
year. Nevertheless, years may 
(and not rarely do) elapse be- 
fore the books are examined, and 
in this time losses of many 
thousands of dollars can appear 
through lack of proper precau- 
tions. 


POINTS OUT NEED OF CAUTION WITH 
OLD EMPLOYEES 


Another slant on the subject is 
the reluctance of firms to check 
up old and trusted employees. 
According to Mr. Joyce, who cited 
recent instances, the majority of 
failures resulting from wide de- 
falcation are caused because of a 
surprising latitude such firms al- 
low their most trusted servants 
in handling the funds of the house 
with no check-up. 

“T have in mind,” he said, “a 
recent million-dollar loss. - where 
certain employees were given prac- 
tical carte blanche in the matter 
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of drawing checks on the com- 
pany’s account.” 

Again, a study of the long list 
of losses on which the company 
has made payment shows that in 
very many cases the defaulter is 
not at heart dishonest, but that 
he or she took the money in a 
moment of weakness or under 
financial pressure with every in- 
tention of making good before 
the discrepancy was discovered. 
Sometimes the defaulter exhibits 
surprising ingenuity in doctoring 
the accounts. Again, he bungles 
the job badly and yet gets by for 
a long period until discovered, 
almost accidentally, through lack 
of a consistent policy of check-up. 

In the majority of such cases 
the sum appropriated originally is 
usually very small, and where it 
is of any size very often it is be- 
cause in his efforts to make res- 
titution the defaulter becomes 
more hopelessly involved, and 
carries on his petty embezzlement 
often for a long period before 
the discovery is made. 

One of the most common cases 
the company’has to deal with, for 
example, is where a salesman-col- 
lector holds out on collections, 
kiting his reports from month to 
month until the inevitable show- 
down from the credit department 
reveals the facts. It is interest- 
ing to note that in such cases the 
defaulter usually contends that 
his drawing account is too small 
to cover his obligations in the 
way of meeting and entertaining 
prospects, customers, traveling 
expenses, etc., and that he has 
been forced to meet such ex- 
penses in this way. 

The cost of investigation by the 
bonding company in seeking to 
have the loss made good as far 
as possible, as well as payments 
on losses, can thus easily run con- 
siderably beyond the limit of the 
payment involved or the premium 
paid. Therefore, in addition to 
its primary exertion in its adver- 
tising copy to impress the pros- 
pective purchaser of surety with 
the importance of covering him- 
self against loss, a hardly less 
important aim is impressing both 
their customers and _ prospects 
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with their duty in removing 
temptation from the path of their 
employees. 

An interesting piece of copy to 
this end is headed “Guide and 
Guard Your Young Employees.” 

“During the character-forming 
period of young employees,” it 
warns, “it is the paramount duty 
of every employer to guide their 
actions. Never subject young 
employees to too much tempta- 
tion. Trust them, but ° check 
them. Do not make it too easy 
for your employees to commit 
errors or breaches of trust, even 
in small matters. Audit their ac- 
counts frequently but irregularly. 
This will create a wholesome 
moral effect and will strengthen 
their characters. 

“With its predecessors, during 
the last twenty-eight years, this 
company has paid thousands of 
fidelity losses, and in hundreds of 
instances the employer was cul- 
pably negligent for failure to 
adopt a proper system of ac- 
counting and nearly as much to 
blame as the employees who were 
guilty of the embezzlement.” 


BONDED COMPANIES MAY HELP MEN 
TO BE HONEST 


Another advertisement in this 
tone is “Opportunity and Temp- 
tation Make the Defaulter.” 

“In such times as these,” it 
says, “when employees are sorely 
in need of funds, if the oppor- 
tunity be offered, there is a great- 
er chance that they will yield to 
temptation. Therefore it is the 
duty of employers to surround 
their accounts with a system of 
checking such as will reduce the 
opportunities to a minimum and 
to secure a bond from this com- 
pany which will not only pay any 
losses by it, but will also produce 
a strong restraining influence or 
‘moral effect.’ This will make it 
easier for employees to resist 
temptation.” 

It is interesting to note that 
President Joyce drafts all the 
copy himself. 

“It has taken me thirty years 
to learn this business,” he ex- 
plained. “I don’t see how any 
outsider can assimilate this expe- 

















rience, appreciate our problems 
and gauge our copy to meet them 
adequately’ any better in a few 
days or months.” 

There is no attempt by the 
company to key the copy or to 
check results. And yet the ad- 
vertising draws hundreds of 
*phone and mail inquiries, and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Joyce, thousands 
of dollars in business. 

“In 1903 we were doing a busi- 
ness in New York of $150,000 
annually,” he said. “In 1916 we 
did more than a million dol- 
lars. I attribute 90 per cent of 
this increase to our advertising. 
People call up every day and 
say that they saw our adver- 
tisements. We _ get hundreds 
of letters to the same effect, and 
they turn into business.” 

As a result of ‘the specific copy 
angle mentioned above, one un- 
usual incident happened not long 
ago. A young man came into the 
office. He was very nervous and 
wanted some information. It 
transpired that he was a clerk, 
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bonded by the company, and that 
he wanted to know whether, if he 
were the innocent witness to a de- 
falcation, that made him liable as 
an accomplice. The company took 
his story and discovered that a 
fellow clerk on whose bond they 
were going was embezzling. They 
immediately got off his bond and 
notified his employers to investi- 
gate before the defalcation should 
grow. The informer had been 
stirred to this action by reading 
one of the advertisements. 
Another somewhat human, 
though unlooked for, result came 
from an advertisement on the 
subject of bonding executors of 
estates. A woman came into the 
office and said that she wanted 
her will drawn. She said she was 
all alone in the world, had no 
one to advise her, and had seen 
this advertisement, which led her 
to believe that this company 
might make her will. Although 
entirely aside from its line of 
business, one of the legal mem- 
bers accordingly obliged her. 
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Why the Second-Class Postage Act 
Should Be Repealed 





A Plea for the Re-nationalization of the Periodical Press 


By John Adams Thayer 


Secretary, Periodical 
AST summer I went to a 
Chautauqua meeting and heard 

a lecture which had been an- 
nounced “The Calf Path.” The 
title sounded good, and as I had 
a couple of cows, one of which 
had calved twins, I thought I 
would be interested. The reverend 
gentleman had been delivering the 
same lecture for some ten years, 
and it certainly appealed to me, 
although he talked of churches 
and church affairs. 

Had his subject been announced 
in advance, his audience would 
have been smaller. I am sure of 
this. 

This brief talk of mine on 
postal affairs was announced to 

e “Kitchin’s Nightmare.” I did 
not select the title. It may have 
served one purpose, however, 
Perhaps my audience to-day is 
larger on account of it, as was his. 
I hope so. Not because I can en- 
tertain you, as this orator did me, 
but -because I want to make 
plain to you the great importance 
of the postal situation as it exists 
at present, and how necessary it is 
for you to understand the far- 
reaching ill-effects the present 
law will have. Not only upon the 
periodicals themselves and _ the 
thousands of workers who are con- 
nected in many ways with their 
production, but upon the body 
politic throughout the country. 

he one man most responsible 
for this postal rider to the War 

Revenue Bill was the majority 

leader of the last Congress, 

Claude Kitchin of Scotland Neck, 

North Carolina. 

The town of Scotland Neck, at 
the last census, had a population 
of 778 souls, not counting the 
Honorable Mr. Kitchin. It may 
be larger now. 





Speech made November 19th, before 
the New York Representatives’ Club. 


Publishers’ 





Association, New York 


Some say that he forcéd this 
bill through on account of the 
harsh, but just, criticism indulged 
in by many of the magazines. He 
had a reason, no doubt, or was it 
just a nightmare—fear of the 
nationalization of the country, 
similar to the milder form of 
nightmare which came to the 
people of Northampton, England, 
when they refused to have a rail- 
road come to their city; to the 
farmers of Farmington, Connecti- 
cut, when they objected to a trol- 
ley line, which would destroy their 
quiet and happy isolation; and to 
the aristocracy of Paris, who ob- 
jected strenuously to a post-office 
bureau, as they preferred to have 
their letters delivered by their pri- 
vate messengers. 

HISTORY OF 


Way back in 1846, long before 
any of you here were born, the 
zone system was in effect for the 
carrying of United. States mail, 
and the rates were three cents for 
a distance not exceeding 300 miles, 
and ten cents for a greater dis- 
tance. Later, in 1851, the basis of 
300 miles was made 3,000; the 
same rate of three cents and ten 
cents prevailed. 

In June, 1856, prepayment on all 
mail packages by stamps was made 
compulsory, and this zone system 
continued until 1863, when a uni- 
form rate of postage, without re- 
gard to distance, was established 
by Abraham Lincoln. 

It is interesting to note that pre- 
vious to 1863 a delivery system 
existed in a number of cities, and 
carriers received for their services 
a voluntary fee of one cent and 
two cents for each piece of mail 
matter delivered. 

In 1879 the United States Gov- 
ernment adopted a flat rate for 
magazines and newspapers of two 
(Continued on page 33) 
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- Our first number 
of the new year has 
. closed with more 


7 advertising than 
< any other January 


a in our span of half 
lis a century. 
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Here Are Some Important 
Facts About Baltimore That 
Every Advertiser Should Know 


Baltimore is enjoying real prosperity, the 
foundation of which was laid before the days of war booms. 
The industrial class is employed in greater numbers than ever 
before, at big wages. In consequence, local merchants are doing 
a large fall business. Over $50,000,000 will be expended in 
one item alone, in the expansion of the Penn-Mary Steel 
Company—a Schwab plant—at Sparrows Point. When complet- 
ed from 15,000 to 20,000 men will be employed. 


By conservative estimate 1917 shows over 


$100,000,000 already invested, or scheduled for investment in 
Baltimore commercial activities. Here are some of the new 
industries : 

PENN-MARY STEEL COMPANY 

UNITED STATES INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL COMPANY 

THE PRUDENTIAL OIL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE TUBE COMPANY 
GAS APPLIANCE & yt URING COMPANY 


MARYLAND STEEL COMPANY 
BALTIMORE OIL ENGINE COMPANY 
ALUMINUM PLANT 

STANDARD GUANO COMPANY 


At Camp Meade, just outside of Baltimore are quartered 
some 25,000 to 30,000 men getting ready for service in the Great 
National Army, the number being increased daily. Baltimore mer- 
chants are liberally patronized by these men, who are buying standard 
advertised goods. 


National advertisers who have a special appeal to 


army men or the prosperous industrious class can reach these 
prospects as well as practically every worth-while home in Balti- 
more through a single appropriation in THE BALTIMORE 
NEWS. If you want the biggest slice of Maryland trade sell 


Baltimore and suburbs first. 


For Better Business In Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
Eostora Scerocentative b emg Poagueemuaice 
tribune Building irst Nat'l Ban 4. 
New York A WedrR, Chicago 
Advertising Manager 
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Now Then, What About 
Baltimore. Newspapers? 


Baltimore has FIVE daily and THREE 


Sunday newspapers. Below are the Government figures for 
all the papers for the six months ended October 1, 1917, com- 
pared with October 1, 1916. Note under each the gain or loss. 


Baltimore Daily Newspapers : 








Cn. 4 eee ae | ee] ee | oe 
1917 | 90,656 | 100,280) 88,778) 68,880) 49,052 
1916 | 73,817 | 102,882) 80,117) 60,559] 43,529 
Gain | 16,839 8,661} 8,321) 5,523 
Loss 2,602 




















Baltimore Sunday Newspapers: 








Oct. 1 NEWS| Amer.| Sun 
1917 | 753590] 91,612)102,904 
1916 | 67,313|/102,443| 96,604 
Gain | 8,277 6,300 
Loss, 10,821 

















Sunday NEWS now over 100,000 
The circulation of the NEWS on Sunday, 


November 11, was 102,001. Since it began on October 28 the 
publication of three Sunday editions, the net circulation of the 
Sunday NEWS has averaged over 100,000—12,000 to 15,000 
city circulation in excess of one of the Baltimore Sunday morn- 
ing papers, and 20,000 to 25,000 city excess over the other. 


For Better Business In Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ : 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 


Tribune Building First Nat’l Bank B 
New York A Wed Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


announce a change of the firm name to 


SEAMAN PAPER 
COMPANY 


as applying to the entire 
organization and all officers 


The firm of Bermingham & Seaman Co. was 
founded in 1902. The principal owners and 
officers at that time were 


GEORGE M. SEAMAN 

T. C. BERMINGHAM 

JOSEPH B. SEAMAN 
C. W. SHERMAN 
L. H. BIGELOW 
GEO. D. JONES 


The ownership, officers and directors of the 
Seaman Paper Company are identical with 
those of the Bermingham & Seaman Co., with 
the exception of the interests of T. C. Berming- 
ham, deceased, which have been absorbed by 
the other principal owners. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Continental and Commercial Fifth Avenue Building 
National Bank Building 200 Fifth Avenue 


BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 




















cents per pound, and in 1885, six 
years later, the rate was reduced 
from two cents to one cent per 
pound, which is the price that has 
ruled ever since that time. 

So much for figures and dates. 

This action of the Government, 
of its own free will, proved to be 
one of the greatest and most far- 
reaching moves that had ever been 
promulgated. I presume that it 
was the idea of our Congress at 
that time that a low-priced postal 
rate would not only promote edu- 
cation, consolidate opinion and 
make for national unity of 
thought and feeling, but that it 
would bring the people in all parts 
of the country into constant touch 
with national affairs. 

I cannot find in the Congres- 
sional Record at that time that 


“Nany speech was made in connec- 


ion with the bill. Although its 
wide significance and possibilities 
were never mentioned, there must 
have been on the committee which 
reported the bill to the House, 
some keen, patriotic statesman 
who had the dream that it was 
a wise and meritorious Govern- 
mental measure, which would be 
of lasting benefit to the entire 
country. 

There were few magazines 
published in those early days. 
Harper's was established in 1850, 
{tlantic Monthly in 1857, Lippin- 
ott’s in 1860. These were the not- 
ible ones. There were published, 
ilso, a number of Reviews, Regis- 
ters and Journals. It is to give 
you an idea of the few magazines 
and periodicals of those days, 
compared with the many published 
to-day, that I make specific men- 
tion of the important ones pub- 
lished previous to 1885, when the 
flat rate of one cent a pound went 
into effect. 

The results from this low post- 
age rate have been tremendous in 
many ways. The periodical press 
has been largely instrumental in 
bringing about the greatest soli- 
darity of public opinion on mat- 
ters of national, importance. It 
has been the means of educating 
the people; bringing to millions of 
homes the best of literature at a 
minimum cost. 
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It is a fact that magazines, peri- 
odicals and newspapers generally 
have not only multiplied in num- 
ber, but have made giant strides 
in circulation, and the increase in 
advertising has been marvelous. 
But we must not forget the great 
benefits which the people enjoy on 
account of the tremendous circu- 
lation of national publications 
with their advertising income. 

It is this enormous revenue, as 
well as the flat rate of a cent-a- 
pound postage, which have en- 
abled American publishers to 
make their periodicals the best in 
the world. But the large circula- 
tion and advertising incomes have 
been built up under the flat rate of 
postage. 


ALL BRANCHES OF INDUSTRIES WOULD 
BE AFFECTED 


With the tremendous increase 
called for by the bill, which goes 
into effect next July, if not re- 
pealed, the price of the publica- 
tions must be increased. This 
increase of subscription price will 
naturally decrease circulation; de- 
creased circulation means a lower 
advertising rate, and hence less 
advertising income. Less advertis- 
ing income means cheaper paper, 
cheaper illustrations, lower prices 
to authors, lower salaries to solici- 
tors, clerks and other workers, a 
reduction of employees to con- 
form to conditions, and bankrupt- 
cy for thousands. 

I say thousands, and believe I 
am right in saying thousands, for 
probably more than fifty per cent 
of the publications existing to-day 
will be forced to suspend publica- 
tion if this bill goes into effect. 

The printing industry, now the 
third industrial activity in this 
country, will suffer tremendously. 
There are some 700,000 men di- 
rectly employed and dependent 
upon the printing industry. With 
this tax in effect, probably thirty 
to fifty per cent of these men will 
be forced out of employment. 

Just what the increase of sec- 
ond-class postage will do to the 

magazines is well illustrated by 
the case of fifty-five leading farm 
papers in America. In 1916 these 
fifty-five papers (upon which mil- 
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lions of our farmers depend for 
the exchange of ideas that make 
them better farmers and larger 
crop producers) had a net profit 
of $581,875, or an average profit 
per paper of $10,579, divided 
among their many stockholders. 

In the same year they paid in 
postage $569,857. If the new rate 
goes into effect, they will have to 
pay in annual postage an addi- 
tional $1,823,542.44. 

Add to this the increased cost 
of paper, in 1917, over the preced- 
ing year, of $1,107,016.61, and you 
see these fifty-five farm papers 
facing a deficit of $2,348,683.85. 

The subscribers will not pay 
this increase; neither will the ad- 
vertisers. Therefore, half of these 
papers, at least, will go out of 
business. 

And what is true of the agricul- 
tural papers is true of all maga- 
zines. A statement regarding 
eighty-six periodicals, with an av- 
erage aggregate national circula- 
tion of 21,246,404, shows that the 
new law and the increased cost of 
paper will cause a deficit of 


$4,858,785.45. 
Now, it is 
from these figures that the maga- 
zines will have to increase their 
prices tremendously, and that the 
public, therefore, will refuse to 


perfectly obvious 


subscribe to a great many of 
them. Enough, certainly, will be 
forced out of business to nullify 
any proposed increase in postal 
revenue, while those which do 
survive will be greatly reduced in 
circulation. 

Why should the postal rate be 
made a method for raising rev- 
enue? The Post Office Department 
has never been considered a 
money-making institution. It was 
established, as was the Department 
of Agriculture, for the benefit of 
the people. The Department of 
Agriculture shows no profit. 

The publishing business stands 
ready, as has been said, to con- 
tribute any percentage of its 
profits that may be levied upon 
business in general, but protests 
against any measure that tends to 
cripple or destroy the processes 
which ‘create the profits from 
which the revenue must Se de- 
rived. 


INK 


The object of the law was to 
increase revenue by lessening the 
“deficit” in the Post Office Depart- 
ment; but there is no deficit—the 
surplus last year exceeding nine 
million dollars! Just how revenue 
is to be increased by putting out 
of business those who make the 
surplus is rather hard to see. But, 
as a matter of fact, the post of- 
fice has never been conducted in 
such a way that any human being 
could say with any accuracy 
where any “deficit” lay. 

It has been determined by im- 
partial investigation, both here 
and in England, that terminal 
handling is the large item of cost 
in second-class mail. This means, 
of course, that the rural free de- 
livery is far more responsible for 
the deficit in former years than 
the cost of hauling magazines and 
papers by train. 

There have been a number of 
Commissions provided by Con- 
gress to study the problems of 
second-class mail rates. 

The Penrose-Overstreet Joint 
Commission, in 1906, reported 
against the zone system, as it 
would artificially restrict the dif- 
fusion of the periodical agencies 
of intelligence. 

The last Commission, of which 
the Hon. Charles E. Hughes was a 
member, likewise reported against 
the zone system, as a uniform rate 
best serves the larger interests of 
the nation as a whole. 


PRESIDENT WILSON ON RECORD 


In an interview given on the oc- 
casion of a former effort to in- 
crease radically the postal rate on 
the advertising sections of maga- 
zines, President Wilson, at that 
time governor of New Jersey, was 
quoted as saying: 

“Tt must be that those who are 
proposing this change of rates do 
not comprehend the effect it would 
have. A tax upon the business of 
the more widely circulated maga- 
zines and periodicals would be a 
tax upon their means of living 
and performing their functions. 

“They obtain their circulation 
by their direct appeal to the pop- 
ular thought. Their circulation 
attracts advertisers. Their adver- 
tisements enable them to pay their 
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writers and to enlarge their enter- 
prise and influence.” 

The Parcel Post, which is con- 
ducted on a zone system, is an ex- 
press company, organized as a 
public service to lessen the cost of 
living. No one objects to it. 

But the distribution of periodi- 
cals, even more than the distribu- 
tion of private letters, is a part of 
the nation’s intercourse in the ex- 
change of ideas and education. 

There is just as much reason 
why letters should be sent on a 
zone system as that magazines 
should. 

To say that magazines and peri- 
odicals are published to make 
money, and hence should suffer 
the same, or a larger, tax as boxes 
of eggs, butter and fruit, is a 
trivial begging of the question. 

It is interesting to note that to- 
day butter, eggs and fruit, when 
handled by express companies— 
thirty pounds at a time—may be 
sent by express from Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, to New York at a cost of 
two and a quarter cents per 
pound, and from California, Ari- 
zona and Nevada, fruit, nuts and 
vegetables may be sent to all other 
express points throughout the 
Union, with some exceptions, at a 
flat rate of four cents. ner pound; 
this price includes collection and 
delivery. : 

Think of this fact in connection 
with the rate of nine cents per 
pound, this being the maximum 
zone postal rate charged against 
the advertising section of publica- 
tions, should this law go into ef- 
fect. 

The Authors’ League of Amer- 
ica, of which Rex Beach is presi- 
dent, feels that it is doing its 
patriotic duty in denouncing this 
law and demanding its repeal. 

Patriotism is abroad in the land. 
On my way to this luncheon, I 
remarked with new interest the 
flag that during the past few 
months has become familiar to us 
all. I refer to the flag whose 
every star signifies a union; the 
union of a patriot to the cause of 
world democracy. And it recalled 
to.my mind a story of the days 
when France was entering this 
present war: 


At one of the leading hotels on 
the Champs d’Elysees, Paris, at 
the time of the declaration.of war, 
two American ladies were guests. 
The hotel suddenly closed and 
they were forced to leave. Obtain- 
ing accommodations on the same 
street, they were obliged to take 
their meals at a pension nearby. 
On the third day of mobilization, 
to avoid the crowd on the main 
highway, they went into the rear 
door of the house, and, of neces- 
sity, walked through the kitchen. 
They noticed that the cook was 
weeping and was much distressed. 
Without speaking to her, they 
passed to the front of the house 
and inquired of the proprietor the 
reason for her distress. “Had she 
already lost a husband, son or 
brother ?”—for at that time there 
had been a few casualties on the 
frontier. The answer was: “No, 
she has lost neither husband, son 
nor brother; she is weeping for 
the reason that she has no man to 
give to France.” 

This is the kind of patriotism 
which rings true. 


WOULD TEND TO DESTROY 
NATIONAL PRESS 


THE 


In bringing my remarks to a 
close, I could not do better than 
to quote one paragraph from the 
able pen of Mr. Beach: 

“America nears a crisis upon 
which may depend her national 
existence, the existence of her al- 
lies, the future of civilization and 
democracy. So long as this crisis 
lasts, we need above all things a 
press that is truly national; we 
need a press of wide vision and 
independent thought. We must be 
assured of magazines and peri- 
odicals that are above and beyond 
political and sectional influence of 
every sort. We must be assured 
of a medium of national expres- 
sion; a national voice. To destroy 
the efficiency of our great periodi- 
cals, to split them up into smaller, 
less efficient, less independent 
units, to change our national press 
into a sectional press, will result 
in a curtailment of information, 
of criticism, of expression, and 
build up a form of censorship al- 
most as drastic and as autocratic 
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as that censorship which is exer- 
cised in Germany. We have en- 
tered this war to make the world 
safe for democracy, but by a 
senseless, iniquitous, vindictive 
and ruinous postal rate, which will 
destroy a large part of our peri- 
odicals, we throttle that very dem- 
ocracy in behalf of which we have 
gone to war.” 

As Mr. Beach has so aptly put 
it, the end of the war must see the 
world safe for democracy. To 
further this end, the many pub- 
lishing associations — periodical 
publishers, business papers, re- 
ligious papers, medical and drug 
journals—are working together. 

The members of this club, and 
you have a goodly number present 
to-day, should also do their bit. 

You can help to produce the de- 
sired result, for the reason that 
you are of the producing class. I 
have always felt that a man who 
could sell advertising could sell 
anything, for it demands the high- 
est type of salesmanship. 

You go to an advertiser and 
you sell him a piece of white pa- 
per upon which he is to put an 
announcement; you state your cir- 
culation, and how it is guaran- 
teed; you go into further details 
as to the class of circulation and 
how the circulation is obtained, 
and you inform this advertiser the 
kind of copy that will make the 
strongest appeal to the readers of 
your publication. Then you tell 
him that if the article he is to ad- 
vertise is a worthy one, if it is 
put up properly and sold at a fair 
price, and he has a well-managed 
organization to sell the goods to 
the retailer or the wholesaler, as 
the case may be; and the proper 
organization to attend to the or- 
ders and correspondence that will 
come from the advertising—and a 
few other things of importance— 
you can guarantee him success, 
with your help. 

It seems to me that advertising 
is perhaps the most difficult thing 
in the world to sell. I have sold 
many things in my time—type, pa- 
per, printing presses, hardware— 
and myself—too; but, as I have 
said, the selling of advertising 
space, and the service which goes 
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with it to-day, demands the high- 
est type of salesman. And that is 
why the members of this club can 
do much in this fight. 

If you were as familiar with the 
details of this bill as you are in 
your own line of work, and had 
been in Washington at the time 
this postal measure was under 
consideration, and each and every 
one of you had been assigned to 
some particular senator or repre- 
sentative to tell the true story of 
the dire results of this bill, I firm- 
ly believe that it would have been 
defeated. 

There is real work for you to 
do. I have arranged that a “data” 
sheet giving information about 
this bill, with a protest from the 
authors concerning it, be given to 
everyone present. More than this, 
I have also supplied you with a 
complete list of the representa- 
tives and senators in Congress, so 
that when you visit the cities or 
towns in which they live during 
the next few weeks, you can call 
upon them and make a personal 
protest. And when seeing adver- 
tisers and advertising agents, or 
any intelligent person who reads, 
you should make it plain to them 
that the repeal of this postal bill 
is one of the first things that Con- 
gress should do when they meet in 
December. 


Hearst Buys Boston 
“Advertiser” 


Randolph Hearst has pur- 
chased the Boston Advertiser from 
Charles Sumner Bird. It is stated that 
the paper, which is published in the 
morning, will be continued under the 
name of the Advertiser. The North- 
eastern Newspaper Publishing Company 
has been organized to publish the paper, 
with Charles M. Palmer, one of the 
owners of the St. Joseph, Mo., News- 
Press, as president. 

The Boston Advertiser was estab- 
lished in 1748 by Samuel Adams. _ It 
has been published as a daily since 1813. 


William 


Millinger With Katz 


W. O. Millinger, for many years 
director of foreign advertising of the 
Scripps Newspapers: and recently with 
the Erwin & Wasey Company, Chicago, 
has become a member of the organiza- 
tion of the E. Katz Special Advertising 
Agency, New York. 
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© &nderwood & Underwood in Leslie’s 
Through No-Man’s Land 


Here are two dramatic war fragments—miniature 
sections of two striking news-pictures of troops 
actually under fire—going over the top. 

Look in this week’s Leslie’s for the full-size photographs as they 
appear there 

Because Leslie’s prints the best war-pictures, the most war-pictures, 
and prints them first, the American people, when they want to see 
what the newspapers are trying to describe 


look in Leslie’s 


—and they pay more than two-and-a-quarter million dollars a year 
for the privilege. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Mustrated Weekly N P 
pont he heal 














—from Lestie’s @ Underwood & Underwood 
The 134th Goes Over 
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The Pershing Parallel 


and how it hits home to You 


General Pershing 
knew military fundamen- 
tals. That’s why he was 
chosen to lead our ex- 
peditionary forces in 
France. 


But with all his Army 
experience, Pershing real- 
ized the need for a mas- 
tery of the more recent 
developments of warfare. 


From the moment of his ar- 
rival in Europe he has been in 
almost constant consultation 
with the great generals,—Joffre, 
Castlenau, Foch, Haig, Petain. 


From these conferences he 
has gained a firmer grasp of 
the fundamentals of war. He 
has learned thru them the 
right course to pursue—the mis- 
takes to avoid. 


Pershing was a great soldier 
when he left our shores. Today 
he is a greater soldier. By ab- 
sorbing the first-hand experi- 
ences of others he has multiplied 


many times his fund of military 
knowledge. 


The wisdom of Pershing’s 
course points a strong object 
lesson in business. 


The need for training 

To be a great business man re- 
quires much the same qualities as 
to be a great general, and there is 
no doubt that thoro scientific train- 
ing will prove as advantageous to 
them as to military men. 

You men whose ambition prompts 
you to grow to bigger jobs—to 
greater responsibilities, will you 
attempt to grow along the narrow 
confines of your own experience? 

Will you adopt hit-or-miss meth- 
ods of gathering business informa- 
tion thru mere contact with your 
own business and with those who 
directly or indirectly may be in 
touch with you in your business? 

Or will you parallel the course 
Pershing followed ? 

Will you consult the great busi- 
ness generals and obtain a sound, 
solid, business training by a mas- 
tery of the fundamentals which un- 
derlie all business? 


A short-cut to business 
knowledge 
The Modern Business Course and 
Service of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute presents organized busi- 
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ness in a systematic, time-saving 
form. 

It embraces a thoro comprehen- 
sive presentation of business fun- 
damentals. It is intensely practi- 
cal. It gives you a firm grasp of 
yourself, brings out your business 
possibilities and fortifies you with 
an unassailable fund of business 


information and confidence. 


Men in every walk of business 
life have enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service. 


From the heads of big businesses 
down to the juniors whose ambi- 
tions are to be the heads later the 
Course and Service is used as a 
preparation to bigger achievements. 


[Today the demand for trained 


executives is increasing. 


In every branch of business, men 
are being called upon to assume 
bigger responsibilities. The busi- 
ness barometer points to even 
greater demand in the future. The 
man who is prepared with a sound 
business training is not only able 
to respond and make good when 
opportunity presents itself, but has 
the power within him to create op- 
portunity. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations 
are often enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service along 
with ambitious young men in their 
ernploy. 


Among the 65,000 subscribers are 
such men as A. T. Hardin, Vice- 
Pi esident of the New York Central 
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Lines; E. R. Behrend, eg" 4 of 
the Hammermill Paper Co.; N. A. 
Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford 
Motor Co.; William C. D’Arcy, 
President of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World; Mel- 
ville W. Mix, President of the 
Dodge Mfg. Co., and scores of 
others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Co., 291 
men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. 
Steel Corporation 450; in the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. 194; in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad 108; in 
the General Electric Co. 300—and 
so on down the list of the biggest 
concerns in America. 


“Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


A careful reading of the interesting 
112-page book, ‘“‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness,” which we will send you free, will 
show you how to prepare for the in- 
creasing number of business opportuni- 
ties that are bound to come during the 
next few years. 

Every man with either a business or a 
career to guide to bigger, surer success, 
should read this book. Simply fill out 
and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
5 Astor Place, New York City 





Send me ‘“‘FORG ING PP IN 
Fre 


BUSINESS” 
Name 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 
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What About Chicago? 


There 1s this about Chicago: 


The Daily News, which The London 
Chronicle says is “by far the best evening 
newspaper in the world,” offers advertising 
advantages seldom encountered in popula- 
tion centers. 


The Daily News with 94% of its immense 
circulation in Chicago and its suburbs sells 
more papers in this territory than any other 
newspaper, daily or Sunday. 


This means that very nearly every worth- 
while family in Chicago and suburbs reads 
The Daily News six days a week. 


Advertisers buy more space six days a week 
in The Daily News than in any other Chicago 
newspaper. This condition has obtained 
for years. 


The Chicago Daily News 


“It Covers Chicago” 





‘raining Your Salesmen to Sell the 


Full Line 


S. me Products Will Sag if Care Isn’t Taken—How Some Manufacturers 
Keep Up an Even Pressure 


By Charles Kaye 


-~HE manufacturer marketing 

I a variety of products or a 
“ull line” is confronted by many 
problems unknown to the firm 
which specializes on a single ar- 
ticle or a group of closely related 
articles. First, of course, come 
the many complexities of manu- 
facturing, then the same old ques- 
tion of whether to advertise a 
single article, letting the rest tag 
along or advertise the firm as an 
institution. And last, but far 
from least, the education of your 
sales force to sell the complete 
line. 

With most of us there is little 
choice to be made concerning the 
fundamental policy of the busi- 
ness, so we shall not concern our- 
selves at present with a com- 
parison of the advisability of 
sticking to one product, compared 
with selling a variety of articles. 
But assuming that you are inter- 
ested in the sales problems of the 
full-line concern, there are pos- 
sibly few jobs more trying. than 
the training of your selling force 
to distribute a representative line 
of your merchandise instead of 
following the well known and 
much traveled line of least re- 
sistance. 

About a year ago one national- 
ly-advertised concern made an 
alalysis of its sales to dealers to 

termine just what percentage of 

‘stomers were buying a certain 

oup of high grade carriage var- 
lishes. The manufacturer’s to- 

| sales figures showed a healthy 
in, but the market for this par- 
iular type of carriage varnish 
is growing, and it was apparent 
lat competition was creeping in 
| his well-established trade and 
sales increases were really 
sleading. At first it seemed 
\.{ficult to locate the trouble un- 


' a check-up was made of each ™ 


individual account in the various 
sales divisions. 

With these figures before him, 
the manufacturer discovered, much 
to his amazement, that only 59 
per cent of his total customers 
sold this particular group of var- 
nishes, and studying the mid-west 
sales division as a separate unit, 
it was found that just 23 per cent 
of his dealers in Illinois, Indiana 
and Wisconsin stocked his brand 
of carriage varnishes. They. were 
listed as good accounts because 
their purchases of other materials 
ran over a certain stipulated fig- 
ure, but the lines they carried 
were not at all representative. 

This led to further analysis, 
which showed a very curious dis- 
tribution of products when each 
separate major line: was checked 
up and a set of percentages fig- 
ured for each sales zone. While 
the total volume of a division 
might indicate satisfactory distri- 
bution, the number of customers 
stocking the complete assortment 
of products proved that certain 
sales managers and their field 
staff inclined toward certain prod- 
ucts and stocked practically every 
account, while managers in other 
sections merely kept ahead of 
their previous year’s figures and 
did not run up any volume com- 
mensurate with their sales pos- 
sibilities. 

UNEARTHING UNKNOWN MERCHAN- 
DISING FACTS 


To make this more clear, let 
us take further figures in the 
mid-west zone—73 per cent of the 
local agents sold gear varnishes, 
41 per cent high grade finishing 
varnishes, but only 19 per cent 


floor varnishes. But in the south- 
ern Atlantic zone 90 per cent of 
the agents sold floor varnishes, 
while only 20 per cent sold gear 
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varnishes. Naturally local com- 
petition, business conditions, etc., 
influence sales, but it was ap- 
parently largely a case of things 
slipping by undetected and no vig- 
orous sales push being put be- 
hind those products which were 
not evenly distributed. 

Equipped with such facts as 
these, based upon careful analysis, 
the general sales supervisor was 
in much better position to discuss 
sales conditions with his branck 
managers in the field. One sec- 
tion might make an_ increase 
which would seem to call for spe- 
cial recognition, but if you knew 
that the territory was lagging be- 
hind in relation to its opportuni- 
ties an increase might be judged 
as a favorable sign but not neces- 
sarily as a great achievement. 
Further, the sales supervisor 
could build up a campaign from 
selling facts and experiences 
gathered from. those _ sections 
which had made the greatest 
headway with various standard 
articles. The fact that these ar- 
ticles had made good in one sec- 
tion might be taken as a pretty 
fair indication that conditions 
being similar they would make a 
go in those zones where they had 
in the past been neglected. 

This is perhaps the greatest 
difficulty the “full-line” manufac- 
turer experiences. Unless precau- 
tions are taken his men become 
specialists in one single article 
and don’t present the proposition 
as a whole. Another manufac- 
turer of drug sundries succeeded 
in overcoming this very human 
tendency by furnishing his men 
each year with what he called a 
“customer’s comparative purchase 
record.” One was made out by 
the clerical staff each January 
first for every account, and in- 
stead of listing the total sales, 
each group of products was care- 
fully itemized so at a glance the 
salesman could tell what a drug- 
gist’s sales of rubber goods, toi- 
let articles, soaps, or what not, 
happened to be for the previous 
twelve months. In the case of 
newly added lines, a_ distinct 
classification was made so the fig- 
ures individually were constantly 
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before the men, and the most 
profitable groups indicated wit 
a red star. This particular man- 
ufacturer’s reports showed forty- 
one distinct groups—all importait 
families of products. 

A plan such as this lends itseif 
to adaptation in many interestin: 
ways. It can, for instance, he 
used in making up estimates cf 
sales far better than taking 
lump total which cannot be inte’- 
ligently dissected. A sales man- 
ager of a manufacturing harc- 
ware firm sits down with his 
representatives to discuss sales 
quotas each year, and instead of 
saying to his men that they are 
expected to make a 10 or 15 or 
25 per cent gain in sales, prac- 
tically asks them to make up their 
own estimates. But it is done 
with individual groups—not to- 
tals. Take some odd line, like 
boy scouts’ aluminum camping 
outfits. Ordinarily they might be 
buried with half a hundred other 
products. If the salesman is 
faced with the brutal fact that 
his last year’s total amounted to 
only $56, he is willing to give 
himself a pretty stiff estimate 
which he will always keep in mind 
when calling on trade. If his 
regular customers do not pur- 
chase, he will think up new chan- 
nels of distribution to market this 
line, rather than have to confess 
that he cannot live up to his own 
sales estimate. Bunched with a 
blanket quota, the salesman may 
kick, but separate the products 
into logical divisions and he will 
give himself an estimate which 
he feels morally bound to beat. 


SUBDIVIDING A QUOTA A_ SUCCESs- 
FUL EXPEDIENT 


I recall the experience of one 
salesman, related at a recent con- 
vention where he was requested 
to explain how he came through 
with flying colors on every single 


estimate he had made. Toward 
the end of the year, his sales mai 
ager sent him a detailed recor 
of the amounts he had to go» 
within the next three week.. 
They were nothing especially 
staggering, but on the very last 
day the salesman received word 
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No Ready-to-wear advertising 
‘campaign for 1018 is complete 
unless 


NUGENT’S 
The Garment Weekly 
is liberally represented. 


Let NUGENT’S help build 
your business during 1918 
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Imagination 


DVERTISING is the imapinative ele- 
ment in business. We believe in 
Imagination, for no business ever 


became reat except through efforts to 
achieve the unrevealed. 


But there is the Imagination of filmy 
dreams, and there is the Imagination which, 
while liftin} the curtain between Today 
and Tomorrow, nevertheless has real tex- 
ture in the form of Experience. 


The fact that we have twenty-five years of 
advertising, and merchandising, success be- 
hind us is proof that our use of Imapina- 
tion has been tempered with Certainty. 


We do not “‘Buess” merely because an idea 
has brilliance or a plan possesses possibil- 
ities. We must know, if knowledge be 
within range, and if not, then the brakes 
of conservatism are applied. 


Advertisin3, to our way of thinkin}, is not 
a “dame.” It is a big, substantial business 
with as great a percentage of certainties — 
where there is experience to provide them 
—as may be found in other lines of activity. 


If you would know how we work Imaina- 
tion and Certainty in double harness— 


Write for booklet,““The Efficient 


Simplicity of a Great Service”’ 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Brooks Building, Chicago 


New York Boston Minneapolis Detroit 








SNe 
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that he was still short his esti- 
mate of disinfectants by an in- 
significant hundred dollars —al- 
though- his total sales of the gen- 
eral line were well ahead of last 
year. At this time, the salesman 
explained, he was in a county 
seat somewhere in Tennessee and 
the local dealer vowed he was 
stocked up high and wouldn’t 
take another nickel’s worth. 

“Well,” said the salesman, “that 
pretty nearly stumped me, but I 
thought awhile and made him 
this proposition: If I went out 
and sold fifty dollars’ worth and 
turned it through his store, he 
was to order out another fifty. 
The merchant agreed, and al- 
though it was raining cats and 
bow-wows, I hiked all over town, 
calling on the hospital, the hotels 
and every place where I thought 
I could sell some of the stuff. 
Before the end of the day, I had 
dug up orders totalling $125! 
The dealer was a good sport, so 
he doubled, and my estimate was 
safe; but better than that it 
proved to him that there was 
lots of business laying around 
idle waiting for someone to 
pick up.” 

Had the salesman been merely 
depending upon his total sales fig- 
ures, he would, have taken the 
dealer’s “No” as final, and prob- 
ably spent the rest-of a gloomy 
day writing hard luck letters to 
the sales: manager. 

Special sales prizes for various 
profitable, yet slow-moving stocks, 
often accomplish the desired re- 
sult; but many sales directors 
consider: it far better to furnish 
their staff with real selling argu- 
ments and facts so the men will 
voluntarily want to push the full 
line. A manufacturer whose line 
includes such specialties as brass 
polish, linseed-oil soap, furniture 
polish, etc., among various staple 
goods, mapped out a year’s plan 
of campaign, taking one single 
specialty a month and concentrat- 
ing on it. “This is brass-polish 
month,” would read the slogan 
on all inside stationery forms, 
bulletins, etc., and a special com- 
bination offer would be announced 
in the house-organ going to the 
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trade. A simple demonstrating 
outfit was supplied to the men and 
a series of quick tests given for 
the one product being pushed dur- 
ing the month. Salesmen were 
instructed to pick up the first 
piece of tarnished metal they 
could lay their hands on when 
entering a merchant’s store, polish 
it and show the goods before they 
took orders for anything else. 
Selling facts, amount of invest- 
ment, margin of profit, etc., were 
given in tabloid form, so the sales 
force could talk the month’s spe- 
cial deal enthusiastically and in- 
telligently. 

Next month another product 
would be pushed and so on 
throughout the entire year. At 
the end of this time it was evi- 
dent that the men were pushing 
practically every line on which 
they had specialized, proving that 
the single month’s concentrated 
campaign had a broader influence 
than the sales director at first 
calculated. 

The manufacturer of a full line 
has always to be on the alert that 
his trade will not be demoralized 
by the manufacturer of single 
competitive articles in his line. In 
other words, he must do a little 
specializing himself, but most of 
all sell his trade-mark and his 
goods as a complete merchandis- 
ing proposition and endeavor to 
educate his trade to the necessity 
of sticking to one line, keeping 
their investment at a minimum 
and not being persuaded into 
carrying parallel stocks merely for 
a little immediate profit which 
will ultimately vanish. Here are 
a few brass-tack arguments in 
favor of the dealer concentrating 
on one brand, as presented in the 
confidential handbook supplied to 
his sales representatives by the 
maker of a popular line of canned 
food products: 


WHY SHOULD OUR AGENTS SELL THE FULL 
LINE? 


Because— 


We make a full line. 
_ The goods are of uniform high qual- 
ity. 

The appearance of the stock is im- 
proved. 

At inventory time he will find fewer 
odds and ends. 
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His stock will make a better impres- 
sion on the public. 

Ordering will be made more easy, and 
assorted shipments can come from one 
firm. 

The advertising value of a complete 
stock of one brand. 

If he is a full liner, we 
others. 

His stock will require less shelf space. 

He won’t carry parallel stocks. 

His investment will be reduced. 

His net profits will be bigger. 

His bookkeeping will be simplified. 

His credit will always be secure. 

Stock will always be worth 100 cents 
on a dollar. 

His stock will be easy to inventory. 

His salesmen can master the selling 
arguments better. 

Concentration brings success. 


won't sell 


In this article it is possible 
only to discuss certain phases of 
what is a tremendously important 
subject to many manufacturers 
who have spent sleepless nights 
trying to hit upon a happy solu- 
tion of the problem of establish- 
ing customers who will sell every- 
thing they make without suc- 
cumbing to the alluring sales talk 
of every specialty man who hap- 
pens to come along. In most 
cases it will be found that a care- 
ful analysis of your particular 
proposition will bring to light 
many facts hitherto unsuspected, 
and working from this basis you 
will perhaps find it easier to train 
your sales force to become all- 
round salesmen instead of mere 
specialists in the things which ap- 
peal to them as the line of least 
resistance and quickest returns. 


l’xcess 


Appoints 
Profits Advisers 


An advisory 


Government 


board of ane members 
has been appointed by the Government 
to settle knotty problems in the work 
ing out of the excess profits section of 
the new war tax law. These men will 
act as a board of appeals for the In 
ternal Revenue Bureau on all questions 
concerned with the interpretation and 
execution of the new war tax law. 
Among the members is E. T. Mere 
dith of Des Moines, publisher of Suc 
cessful Farming. The complete list is 
as follows: Representative Cordell 
Hiull, a member of the House Commit 
tee on Ways and Means; T. S. Adams, 
economist of Yale University; Wallace 
D. Simmons, president Simmons Hard 
ware Company, St. Louis and Philadel- 
phia; J. E. Sterrett of Price, W “one 
house & Co., accountants, New York 
City; S. R. Bertron, of Bertron Gris 
com & Co., bankers, New York aw 
E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Ia.; T. W. 
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McCullough, editor Bee, Omaha, Neb.; 
Stewart W. Cramer, of the National 
Council of Cotton Manufacturers, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Henry Walters, 
chairman of the board, Atlantic Coast 
Line, and Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
ways. 

In announcing the new board, Sec 
retary McAdoo pointed out that before 
the passage of the new tax law a large 
number of business men went on rec- 
ord, through the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, as being in favor 
of raising a large part of war expendi- 
tures through income and excess profits 
taxes. He also said that the officials of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau clearly 
understand that the great burden of 
war taxes must fall with as little hard- 
ship as possible. In planning for the 
gigantic task of collecting the war reve- 
nue, a new organization of that bureau 
has been effected, additional divisions 
have been created, responsibility and 
authority rearranged and defined among 
the different subordinate officers, and 
preparations made for a large increase 
in personnel. 

“In addition to the action of the de- 
partment in availing itself of the ser 
vices of these advisers, plans are being 
formulated for a programme of informa- 
tion for the taxpaying public,” said 
Mr. McAdoo. “it is essential that 
every taxpayer shall know how to com- 
pute the amount of the taxes he must 
pay, and the time, place and method 
provided for its payment. The depart- 
ment recognizes that information of this 
kind will be indispensable because the 
law puts upon the taxpayer the re- 
sponsibility tor making the returns by 
which his tax is measured. 

“Steps are being taken to bring the 
taxgathering machinery of the Govern 
ment into closer relationship with the 
taxpaying public. An office known as 
the Division of Taxpayers’ Co-operation 
has been created in the Internal Rev- 
enue bureau. Under the direction of 
this office a nation-wide plan of co 
operation with taxpayers is being de 
veloped. Through the organization that 
will carry out this plan essential infor, 
mation will be conveyed in the most 
direct manner to each taxpayer.” 


With Macy’s Advertising De- 
partment 


Goldberg has been ap- 
pointed secretary to Francis J. Best, 
advertising manager of R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York. He was formerly con 
nected with Chevrolet Motor Co. and 
Encyclopedia Britannica Corporation, 
entering the advertising field directly 
from the news staff ot the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. 


A. A. A. A. Opens in New 
York 
James O’Shaughnessy, executive sec- 
retary of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, has opened the 
association’s central office in the Metro 
politan Tower, New York 


Benjamin T. 
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National Advertising Record 
for October, 1917 


FOR ALL ST. LOUIS DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


The Figures Presented in This Advertisement were compiled by the Statistical 
Deyartment of The St. Louis Star, and show the Gain and Loss o! each 
newspaper in October, 1917, as compared with October, 1916. 


The St. Louis Star . GAIN 20,790 Lines 
The Post-Dispatch...LOSS 20,040 
The St. Louis Times.. LOSS 117,700 
The Globe-Democrat. LOSS 32,910 
The Republic....... LOSS 16,800 


The St. Louis Star’s Combined Losses of 
Gain for the Month ALL Other Papers 


20,790 | 81,450 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


STAR BUILDING STAR SQUARE ST. LOUIS. MO. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
People’s Gas Bldg. Colonial Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 


Trade Mark Reg. Trade Mark Reg. 
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Searching Question- 
naire for Package-Food 
Licenses 


Canadian Food Controller Issues 
Tentative Regulations to Govern 
Issuance of Licenses — Heavy 
Sales and Advertising Expense 
No Reason for Charging Exces- 
sive Prices 


NDICATIONS are that the 
Canadian Food Controller will 

considerably modify the embargo 
upon packaged foods which is 
scheduled to go into effect Decem- 
ber 31. There will probably be 
not much difficulty in securing 
package licenses for products 
which show an equitable “spread” 
between cost of raw cereals and 
the finished food. It is also prob- 
able that a license will be issued 
to those foods whose very nature 
preclude bulk handling wherever 
such foods represent economical 
buying for the consumer. Corn 
flakes are not finding much favor, 
as it is suspected that the “spread” 
represents too much profit. 

The committee appointed by the 
Controller to investigate the pack- 
age-cereal situation is sending out 
a questionnaire to all who have ap- 
plied for licenses. Information 
is requested as to cost of raw ma- 
terials, cost of containers and 
packing i in same, cost of advertis- 
ing, and comparative costs of simi- 
lar or same products in bulk both 
now and before the war.. Upon 
receipt of this information the 
committee will make a_ recom- 
mendation to the Controller, who 
will decide according to such rec- 
ommendation. 

It is the objective of the Con- 
troller to lower costs to the con- 
sumer. A few casualties among 
the manufacturers will not deter 
if a compensating benefit can be 
secured for the consuming public. 
It is the broader aspect that will 
determine each case individually. 

Sales under licenses will be gov- 
erned by the following tentative 
regulations : 


1. Each and every package must clear- 


ly give the following information on 
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that part of the package that is mos! 
easily seen by the customer, and th 
information must not be hidden or ol 
scured in any way: 

(a) Name of article. 

(b) Name and address of manufa 
turer. 

(c) License number. 

(d) Net weight of contents, stated i 
pounds avoirdupois or fractions of same 

(e) Approximate percentage of eac! 
ingredient. 

(f) Month and year when manufac 
tured. 

2. The cost of the container must b 
a yey small part of the total cost. 

. The prices at which these good 
‘a “sold to the public must not excee: 
an amount allowing a reasonable profi 
on bulk goods, plus cost of container 
and packing. 

4. Examination of manufacturers 
books may be made with a view t 
fixing the price to be charged to thc 
public. Such an examination will hav 
regard, not necessarily to market prices 
but to the cost of production of the 
article, to the rate of profit usually 
earned before the war, and to whether 
such a rate of profit was unreasonabl« 
or excessive, or to any other circum 
stance of the case. The fact that an ex- 
travagant profit has been made in the 
past will not justify a continuance of 
same. Heavy charges for advertising 
or selling expense will not be sufficient 
reason for charging excessive prices. 

5. In case of reduced supplies the 
licensee must sell to former customers 
pro rata. 

6. The licensee if required agrees at 
once to make earnest endeavor to find a 
substitute for ingredients which it may 
from time to time be necessary to con 
serve. At present as little wheat as 
possible should be used. 


Promotion for Harrie M. 
Krugler 


Harrie M. Krugler has been appointed 
assistant to A. J. Crockett, advertising 
manager of The Modern Priscilla, of 
Boston, and will cover New England 
and New York State. For several vears 
he has been associated with the publica- 
tion at the New York office, of which 
his father, Frederic M. Krugler, is 
manager. 


Teneyhill Makes Change in 


Auto Field 


W. H. Tenevhill has resigned as sales 
manager of the Scripps-Booth Motor 
Car Company, of Detroit, to become 
sales manager of the Detroit Weather- 
proof Body Company, of Pontiac, Mich. 


Appointment by Fletcher Co. 


David Bowers, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed director of the art department of the 
Fletcher Company, Philadelphia, ad- 
vertising agency. He has lately been 
connected with the patriotic staff of the 
Philadelphia Committee of Public 
Safety. 
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1147 Lines More 


Furniture Advertising 
Than All Others Combined 








A larger gain in furniture advertising 
than all other Chicago papers put to- 
gether is the record of the CHICAGO 
EVENING AMERICAN for Oct. 1917 
over Oct. 1916. 


AMERICAN gained 9956 lines 
All others combined gained. . 8809 lines 


AMERICAN’S gain over all 
others combined 1147 lines 


This preference of Chicago dealers in 
home furnishings for the EVENING 
AMERICAN is the logical result of the 
increased business produced for them 
by the increased buying power of 
EVENING AMERICAN readers. 


The bulk of EVENING AMERICAN circula- 
tion is among those whose earnings are now 
higher than ever. They are ‘spending ac- 
cordingly. They will spend with you if you 
“link up”—if you go home with 


The CHICAGO EVENING 


AMERICAN 


New York Office, Chicago Office, San Francisco Office 
Circle Bldg. Hearst Bldg. Call Bldg. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Indorsement of Twenty of Ame 


The following paragraf is taken from an unsoli 
of our largest Motor Car Manufacturers. His as 
South, the automobile he represents ha: 


SOUTHER) 


The South’s 


“T believe the Southern Ruralist to be thee 
reason that the largest percentage by far of 
ties. I believe the Southern Ruralist tob 


reason that it bears every characteristic offfir 


I believe the Southern Ruralist to be thef 
further reason that it is the only mediumh 
bearing with it firm belief of the reader inf i 


THERE ARE 


Since January lst, 1917, the Southern Ruralist has carried 
No better proof of quality circulation could be offered than t 


MAXWELL OAKLAND 

CHEVROLET CHANDLER 
CROW-ELKHART CHALMERS 
BRAENDER TIRES FISK TIRES 


MORE THAN 300,000 PAID (IRC 


A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 
1 Madison Ave. Third National Bank Bldg. 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
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iBted letter, written by the Sales Manager of one 
solute sincerity is proven by the fact that, in the 


RURALIST 


ost Farm Paper. 
est advertising medium in the South for the 


he best advertising medium for the further 
istic offirness to the advertiser and subscriber alike. 
be thefest advertising medium in the South for the 
mediungithat directly reaches the rural communities, 


B integrity.” 


e advertising of the.following Automobiles and Tire Accounts 
The indorsement of twenty of America’s most discriminating space buyers 


PAIGE REO 
HUDSON ELCAR 
MITCHELL GRANT 
BRISCOE HAYNES 


ID CIRQBTION. RATE $1.25 A LINE FLAT 


J. C. BILLINGSLEA 
Advertising Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
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What Is the Way Out with Raw 
Materials Failing? 


The Candy Industry, Hard Hit by Scarcity of Sugar, Is Trying to 
Save Its Business 


HE candy manufacturers of 

the United States have a man’s 
size job, these days, in saving 
their industry from the ravages of 
war. 

The manner in which they are 
doing it, and incidentally building 
for the future, may hold some- 
thing of suggestion and encour- 
agement for advertisers in other 
lines. The mere circumstance 
that the realignment of the candy 
interests involves an effort to have 
candy transferred, in popular es- 
timation, from the list of luxur- 
ies to the category of necessities 
is, in itself, significant inasmuch 
as it exemplifies one way to dodge 
the ban which is closing down 
upon all “non-essential” indus- 
tries. 

In popular impression and even 
in the estimation of the advertis- 
ing agents who have received 
stop-loss orders on candy adver- 
tising, the crisis in the confec- 
tionery industry is due solely to 
the shortage of sugar. The public 
has been told that the sugar “fam- 
ine” ought to come to an end not 
later than January 1, 1918, and 
logically, therefore, whatever in- 
convenience has been ogcasioned 
by the short rations on sweets 
would be of a very temporary 
character. Too bad, comments 
the onlooking business man, that 
the candy manufacturer should 
have been thus caught just as the 
sun of the Christmas trade was 
shining, but after all his embar- 
rassment should be brief. 

Basically this diagnosis of the 
candy situation is correct. It was 
the absolute shutting off by the 
U. S. Food Administration of the 
supplies of sugar going to con- 
fectioners that a few weeks ago 
threw a large section of the trade 
into a near-panic, and this uneasi- 
ness was only partially allayed 
when the orders from Washing- 
ton were later modified to permit 
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the delivery to each manufacturer 
of sugar in quantity equal to 50 
per cent of his normal require- 
ments. However, the rude jolt 
thus imparted is but one aspect 
of the complex problem that faces 
confectionery advertisers. Or ra- 
ther might it be said that it served 
to awaken the manufacturers to 
the fact that careful planning and 
steady execution will be necessary 
if the industry is to come through 
unscathed. 

Officials of the Food Adminis- 
tration have this week confirmed 
to Printers’ INK the prediction 
upon which the confectionery 
trade is relying to the effect that 
allotments of sugar to candy 
makers ought to go back to some- 
where near normal after the first 
of the year. However, the men 
at Washington, in this same con- 
nection also emphasize what only 
the most far-seeing of the candy 
advertisers and  chewing-gum 
manufacturers seem to appreciate, 
that there can be no guarantee 
against a recurrence of the sugar 
shortage from time to time during 
the war and, perhaps, for several 
years thereafter. Indeed, such 
disturbances are anticipated by the 
Food Administration officials and 
the “volunteers” at Washington 
from the ranks of the confection- 
ery manufacturers. The derange- 
ments may not be so serious as the 


_one in the autumn of 1917, or they 


may be more acute. The outstand- 
ing fact is that the candy, choco- 
late and chewing-gum industries 
and all allied lines face the prob- 
ability of unsettled conditions for 
some time to come. 


OPPORTUNITY AFFORDED TO SHORTEN 
LINE 


It may be observed that, from 
the technical standpoint, what the 
confectionery advertisers are do- 
ing to get around the sugar re- 
striction is interesting enough 
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but, from the angle of general 
influences upon advertising per- 
haps even greater interest lies in 
the connection that can be traced 
between this readjustment on raw 
materials and a revision of the 
production and marketing policies 
of the firms affected. For exam- 
ple, under the spur of sugar short- 
age the whole confectionery trade 
is engaged in a long-needed move- 
ment to cut out unprofitable lines. 
When it is related that one prom- 
inent manufacturer who has in 
the past manufactured 252 differ- 
ent kinds of candy has, within the 
past few weeks, cut his line in 
half, a glimpse is afforded as to 
what is taking place. 

Or again, take the effect of the 
present upheaval upon packaging 
practice in the confectionery trade 
and kindred lines. As a result 
of the sober thinking that has 
been done since the sugar slump 
set in, a number of firms that 
heretofore were ready to go to 
almost any lengths in the produc- 
tion of distinctive individual pack- 


ages, are now well along the road 
to standardized packaging and are 


concentrating their attention on, 
say, half a dozen conservative 
styles of containers. Incidentally, 
it may be whispered that a pow- 
erful argument for safe and sane 
packaging methods is found in 
the experience of certain firms 
that now find themselves with 
thousands of dollars tied up in ex- 
pensive packages for the Christ- 
mas trade of 1917, but with no 
candy to fill them,—packages that 
cannot be carried over for an- 
other year without serious loss 
and depreciation. 

Satisfaction there must be for 
candy advertisers, too, in the 
knowledge that the new order of 
things is artfully leading popular 
taste, in increased force, around 
to the idea of the higher-priced 
packaged candies—the kind that 
it is worth while to promote via 
national advertising. For that 
matter the whole trend of consu- 
mer demand since the war set in 
has been in the direction of the 
quality confectionery. Wage 
earners of all classes are enjoy- 
ing incomes in excess of what they 
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have had at any time in the past 
and one of the first indulgences 
has been the better grades of can- 
dies. However, this sentimental 
influence, if you choose to call it 
that, has been reinforced by a 
practical influence within the 
trade. The price of sugar and 
other mounting costs of produc- 
tion have rendered it almost im- 
possible for candy manufacturers 
to continue to put out the old- 
time 5-cent and 10-cent packages 
on terms at which the jobbers 
will handle them. The manufac- 
turers have been told that they 
will imperil the market if they 
attempt to advance list prices on 
these popular specialties, and thus 
caught between the devil and the 
deep blue sea many of the manu- 
facturers are abandoning entirely 
the 5 and 10-cent packaged line. 
The shrewdest forecasters in the 
trade predict that this influence 
will be permanent,—the trend to 
a division of the trade between 
bulk candy and package goods 
that will command a price that 
will permit them to be promoted 
energetically. 


“SUGARLESS” CANDY IS MORE PER- 


ISHABLE 


The great popular fallacy in 
connection with the present era 
of readjustment in the confection- 
ery industry is found in the wide- 
spread belief on the part of the 
consuming public that there is no 
occasion for any candy lover to 
worry because the candy manu- 
facturers, bless their ingenuity, 
are going to make as good or bet- 
ter candy from sugar substitutes. 
That impression has been given 
wide currency in the newspaper 
press. The public has been told 
in the most confident manner that 
sugarless candy is a success and 
advertising campaigns are already 
under way to acquaint candy buy- 
ers with the treat that is in store 
for them in the form of confec- 
tions made from honey, molasses, 
chocolate, nuts, dried raisins, 
dates, maple syrup, etc., etc. 

Without in the slightest degree 
disparaging the achievement of 
these creators of sugarless candy, 
and with recognition of their 
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Cleveland Is Feeling 
the Power of Uncle 
Sam’s Wealth 


The millions recently subscribed to Liberty Loans 
are now being distributed throughout the country, but 
Cleveland and all Northern Ohio is particularly fortunate 
in receiving these vast sums because Cleveland and the 
live cities and towns of Northern Ohio have means of 
prompt production so vital at this time. 

Everyone is making more money, and spending more. 
What an opportunity for the advertiser to ‘‘cash in” on 
present conditions! What a chance to market a product 
now when people are inclined to buy freely! 

Whether it be a known article or one you want known— 
NOW is the time.’ 

You will find Cleveland and Northern Ohio the place, 
and the Plain Dealer, with its over 175,000 daily and 
200,000 Sunday circulation, is the medium. 


If you would know all about the Cleveland territory— if 
you would know, in detail, why and how Cleveland excels 
as a market for your particular product, let us send you our 
Handbook for the General Advertiser, which is a 
careful analysis made from a pilation of absolute facts. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth Gty 





Western Eastern 
Advertising Representative : Advertising Representative : 
) JOHN GLASS JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago Times Building, New York 
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¢¢ In a few days the propaganda of years has been 
undone and both nations (the United States 
and Japan) are now able to see how near they 
came to being led into the trap which has been 
successfully set for them 


—Secretary Lansing’s statement on 
the new American-Japan compact 





HE compact marks another long step for- 

ward in the development of American 

Oriental relations, which are destined to 
create our greatest international problems and 
opportunities after the war. 


ASIA 


the new and richly illustrated magazine gives 
the knowledge and the understanding which are 
the most certain insurance against trouble—and 
the most effective guarantee of rich prosperity 
in the Pacific. 


SIA is helping the average American citizen 

to understand these great Oriental countries 
that will be the theatres of international activity 
after the war. To American business men, it 
carries the additional significance of an interpre- 
tation of the large opportunities for international 
enterprise. 


SEND TODAY FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION 


627 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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practical form of patriotism, the 
fact must be faced that the use 
of such alternatives for sugar 
does not, by any manner of means, 
solve the problems of the trade 
at large. Least of all will such 
substitution serve the purpose of 
the makers of nationally adver- 
tised confectionery who must pro- 
duce delicacies of lasting quality, 
that will stand long-distance trans- 
portation and retain their flavor 
for a reasonable time under any 
climatic conditions in any part of 
the continental United States, if 
not indeed in such trying envi- 
ronment as that of Central and 
South America where Yankee 
candies have swept the market 
simply on the score of their defi- 
ance of humidity. 

The simple truth of the matter 
is that the sugarless or near-su- 
garless candy, for all its delicious- 
ness, is a product for immediate 
or at least, for prompt consump- 
tion. No one denies that with 
honey as a base you can make a 
confection to tempt the gods, but 
it will not keep indefinitely (as 
shouldn’t). Further- 
more these alternative candies 
are not cheap. Such novelties 
will readily command $1.25 per 
pound on Fifth Avenue, but no 
reader of Printers’ INK need 
be told that this particular class 
of trade is not the whole story 
in the candy field by a good deal. 

That sugar substitutes of the 
kinds above mentioned are not a 
cure-all for the present aching 
void in the confectionery field is 
regretted by no interests more 
keenly than by the national adver- 
tisers of candy. They would have 
welcomed so comparatively simple 
a solution. As it is they have 
had to face the problem of which 
trail to take when the 50 per cent 
sugar order closed the path along 
which they were proceeding. In 
the line of reasoning followed in 
this trade there may be a moral 
for other advertisers who may 
later be called upon to face sim- 
ilar complications. 

Restricted to half rations, the 
manufacturers could cut their out- 
put proportionately, or they could 
change the composition of their 
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product—not by means of substi- 
tutes, such as have already been 
cited, but by revision of the for- 
mulas in a manner to require a 
less proportion of cane sugar. 
There was strong temptation to 
turn to the latter recourse. Most 
of the national advertisers of candy 
specialize on chocolate confections. 
Into many of the advertised 
brands of chocolate candy there 
has heretofore entered, say 50 
to 60 per cent of sugar. But all 
experts agree that it is entirely 
feasible to curtail the proportion 
of sugar and increase the per- 
centage of chocolate with scant 
danger that any consumer could 
detect a difference in flavor. 

To be sure, an overdose of 
chocolate will produce a confec- 
tion with the slightly bitter taste 
which some candy eaters relish, 
but which is not acceptable to 
lovers of sweet chocolate. How- 
ever, there was no need to go that 
far. Although a confection with 
only 25 per cent of sugar might 
be on the border line of bitterness, 
all the experts agreed that the 
sugar content could be cut down 
from 50 per cent to 40 per cent 
and even to 30 per cent and no- 
body but the maker would ever 
know the difference. As has been 
said the incentive to such read- 
justment was strong. There is no 
shortage of chocolate which is 
made from the cacao beans that 
are grown in all the countries 
from Mexico to Brazil, and the 
price has not mounted so distress- 
ingly during the war period as 
have the quotations on most other 
commodities. i 


WON’T SACRIFICE KNOWN QUALITY 


In spite of the influences that 
drew advertisers to the more- 
chocolate solution, most of them 
have resisted the temptation. In 
some instances the sugar content 
has been cut down slightly but al- 
most without exception the pro- 
ducers have clung to a conserva- 
tive policy. The reasoning of the 
average manufacturer facing this 
problem might be expressed, in 
the words of one of them as fol- 
lows: “My trade-marked confec- 
tions express and have always 
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expressed a very definite standard 
of quality. I have the utmost 
respect for the discernment of 
purchasers of quality goods in my 
line, and I hold no illusions that 
the consuming public would not 
detect any attempt on my part 
to tamper with the formula that 
is responsible for my distinctive 
quality. Consequently I have cho- 
sen to curtail my output rather 
than to risk a sacrifice of quality. 
I figure that the consumer who 
cannot get my specialty may be 
temporarily annoyed when he 
cannot find his favorite brand, 
but he will “come back” when he 
can get my goods. On the other 
hand if I played with fire by 
revising my recipe I would sell 
this customer now, only to lose 
him irrevocably later with no 
chance of come back when I was 
able to restore my product to its 
wonted quality. With such sugar 
as I can obtain I can put out 
enough goods to preserve my 
good-will and keep my trade-mark 
before the public, and I have 
made up my mind to stand the 
temporary loss of trade.” 

Walter C. Hughes of Chicago, 
secretary of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association of the United 
States, who has recently made a 
canvass of the trade on this very 
proposition tells Printers’ INK 
that the attitude of the manu- 
facturer above quoted is general 
among the makers of identified 
candies. He reports, however, 
that while manufacturers will not 
jeopardize valuable brands by 
what might be construed a cut in 
quality they are, many of them, 
saving the day by putting out new 
lines, or new specialties that will 
keep the factories going. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Hughes told of a man- 
ufacturer who has never hereto- 
fore paid much attention to choco- 
late-dipped almonds, but who is 
now making a hard drive on this 
product, which requires virtually 
no sugar. Similarly opportunities 
are being developed for candies 
such as gum drops, hard candies 
and taffies into which there enters 
a large proportion of corn syrup. 

After all, though, perhaps the 
most significant move to save the 
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confectionery industry that has be- 
come conspicuous since Uncle 
Sam entered the war is found in 
the systematic campaign of pub- 
licity and education designed to 
establish the food value of candy. 
An element of this preachment is 
expected to slip into advertising 
copy henceforth and assuredly 
there is admirable inspiration in 
the insistence of the United States 
Government that there must be 
ample supplies of candy for the 
boys in the trenches in France, 
the theory being that this great 
“energy builder” is “both food 
and drink” for the men on the 
firing lines. And as for choco- 
late, we hear almost as much 
talk of the need for it over there 
as of the demand for surgical 
dressings. In addition to preach- 
ing the gospel of “Candy, the 
Universal Food” the confection- 
ery manufacturers are shrewdly 
playing up the value and import- 
ance of candy in the diet of chil- 
dren, and emphasizing that no 
restrictions should be imposed in 
this quarter whatever changes 
may be necessary in menus in 
war-time. 


. nm 
Wasted Sales Talk 

A young man in charge of a newly 
plotted realty tract, upon which the only 
building was the office of the company, 
upon seeing the first person to enter 
the door, hastily took down the tele- 
phone receiver and commenced: 

“Yes, sir, I think we can agree on 
those terms. Thirty lots in one parcel 
and twenty in another. Yes, sir, the 
price is  satisfactory—$30,000 at the 
transfer and the remainder in sixty 
days. Did you say I could meet you in 
the morning at nine o’clock and receive 
your check for $10,000 as the initial 
payment? Very well, sir.” 

Hanging up the receiver, this busy 
person turned to the man who had 
entered the office. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, 
sir?” 

“Naw, not a thing,” returned the 
visitor. “I have just come to connect 
up yer telephone, that’s all.”—Keystone. 


Appointment by Waterbury 
“Republican” 


John R. Quinan, formerly connected 
with the advertising — ge of the 
H 


Philadelphia /nquirer, has been made 
manager of classified advertising of the 
Waterbury, Conn., Republican. 
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They All 
Wear Em 


Shirts and neckties, underwear and collars, belts 
and socks—all the things in a haberdashery shop are 
bought by the 700,000 members of “the greatest men’s 
club in the world,” the Y.M.C.A. of North America. 


And right now all the best citizens of every com- 
munity are actively interested in the Y.M.C.A. The 
Y.M.C.A. is in the public eye more than ever before 
in its history. Its great work in the war is gaining 
the attention of business men, bankers, lawyers, doc- 
tors—the influential men in all walks of life. 


They’re interested and they want to know what’s 
going on. They want to read the news of the 


Y. M. C. A. and what the “Y” is doing in our Army 
and Navy. Where do they read these things? In 
Association Men, the official organ of the Y. M.C. A. 


If you sell anything that these men wear the logical 
and practical way to bring it to their attention is 
through the advertising pages of the magazine they 
are so much interested in right now. 


There never was a time when Association Men 
held such big opportunities as now. The rate is 40 
cents a line, $168 a page. 


ASSCLIATION 
A. P. OPDYKE M EN JAMES I. PECK 


Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 


—— 124 East 28th Street, New York 


ao HARLEY L. WARD 
19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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Significant Statements By 
Two of the Largest 
Advertising Agents 


“Our buying now is not based 
on quantity, it is based on kind 
of circulation.” 


‘‘We are optimistic because this 
business is rapidly changing in 
favor of rea/ values.” 


Significant statements, meaning 
the advertiser will get rea/ value 
for his advertising expenditure 
henceforth. 


LIFE is one of the rea/ mag- 
azines. 24-K gold circulation. 


Watch magazine history 
during the next two years. 


Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 3lst St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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Diluting Skilled Industries With 
Women Workers 


Women Have Been Found in England to Acquire Skill More Rapidly 


Than Unskilled Men 


By G. H. Baillie 


Chief Technical Dilution Officer of the Labor Supply Department, British Ministry 
of Munitions. 





. chairman has asked me 
to give you some particulars 
of the schemes we have adopted 
to meet our shortage of labor, a 
shortage which has been the one 
factor in restricting our output 
of munitions from the beginning 
of the war till the present time. 

Our two schemes have been 
the dilution of skilled labor and 
the substitution of women for 
men. Both of those schemes were 
contrary to the trade union cus- 
toms and practices as they were 
before the war, and we have been 
able to put them in practice only 
on the basis of the agreement be- 
tween capital and labor, to which 
Sir Stephenson Kent referred. 

One provision of that agree- 
ment was the abolition of all ju- 
risdiction limits, and another pro- 
vision had the effect of abolish- 
ing all trade union customs and 
practices during the period of the 
war. The whole: agreement, how- 
ever, referred to work on muni- 
tions only. Our employers made 
use of those agreements in vari- 
ous ways. First, an unskilled 
worker was brought into the 
plant to do an easy job. The man 
so displaced was put on the more 
skilled work, and the man dis- 
placed was again promoted, and 
so on until there had been an up- 
grading of skill throughout the 
whole shop. 

I might give you an instance of 
that process which occurred re- 
cently in a steel works in Wales. 
The works had put up some new 
furnaces but the ministry was un- 
able to supply either skilled men 
or unskilled men for the exten- 





Address at luncheon tendered the 
visiting members of the British Minis- 
try of Munitions, by Editorial Confer- 
ence of the New York Business Pub- 
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sion. The firm solved its prob- 
lem by taking on sixty-seven 
women. The women, though, did 
not work the furnace. The proc- 
ess was this: The women took 
the place of laborers in the plant; 
they did loading and unloading 
and wheeling and transporting of 
material of all kinds and break- 
ing up limestone, and generally 
all the laboring work in the plant 
that they could tackle. The men 
so displaced were put onto the 
simplest jobs in the works. They 
were made fourth-hand melters 
and mixers, and those men were 
promoted to be third-hand melters 
and mixers, and so the grading- 
up process was continued on the 
old furnaces until a_ sufficient 
skilled staff had been obtained to 
work and man the new furnaces. 


FITTING TH, PEGS TO THE HOLES 


Another method adopted was 
to draw unskilled men from the 
non-essential trades, unskilled men 
who were either over military 
age or of low medical category. 
Watchmakers were brought into 
the tool rooms to do gauge mak- 
ing. Our building industry was 
largely closed down and we took 
sanitary plumbers from there and 
trained them up to do lathe turn- 
ing for our explosive factories. 
We also drew from the building 
industry carpenters and joiners 
and sent them into the shipyards 
to act as shipwrights and ship- 
joiners. We took mechanics, 
textile mechanics, from the tex- 
tile industries, accustomed only to 
rough work, and trained them 
up to the better work of muni- 
tions. A third way was by con- 
fining the fully qualified me- 
chanic to the highest forms of 
skilled work. If the mechanic 
normally had been on a job that 
1 
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could be split up into two or more 
parts of varying degrees of skill, 
the mechanic was confined to the 
part requiring the most skill, and 
we trained up men and women 
to do the lesser skilled parts. As 
an example of that process, I 
might mention the making of snap 


gauges in the tool room. We 
commonly employ women to 
make, harden and grind the 


gauges to within nearly their final 
limits, perhaps half a thousandth 
of an inch. and we confine the 
skilled mechanic to putting on the 
finishing touch. 

Those schemes we called the 
“dilution of skilled labor,” be- 
cause we made the very little skill 
we possess go a very long way 
by diluting it with as much un- 
skilled labor as possible. That di- 
lution helped us to a great meas- 
ure in dealing with our shortage 
of skilled labor, but before long 
practically all the useful men in 
the non-essential trades had either 
been drafted into the army or had 
gone into the munition plants, and 
to meet our continually increasing 
demands for munitions, we had 
to rely upon the women, and we 
adopted the scheme of employ- 
ing women for every job which 
a woman could do or could be 
trained to do. 

Now, I should refer to a con- 
dition which was attached to the 
agreement between capital and 
labor, a condition affecting the 
wages of women. It was agreed 
that a woman undertaking work 
which previously had been done 
by a skilled mechanic, should re- 
ceive the same day rate as the 
skilled man; if she was on piece 
work, she was to receive the same 
piece rate. It was only when she 
was on unskilled or semi-skilled 
work that the woman’s wage 
could differ from that of the man, 
and then her wage was regulated 
by an order which fixed a mini- 
mum wage, a _ wage, roughly 
speaking, two-thirds that of the 
unskilled man. Those wage con- 
ditions may not appear of great 

advantage to the employer, but in- 
directly they have proved ex- 
tremely useful. 

As a result of the good wages 
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that women have been able to 
earn on munitions work, we have 
never been short of applicants for 
any kind of work, and our em- 
ployment of women at present is 
limited only by our facilities for 
training them. In another respect, 
too, those conditions have been 
useful. They have had the effect 
of attracting to munitions work 
a good class of woman who has 
had a fairly good education, and 
we have found that she is capable 
of far better work and can more 
easily acquire skill than the type 
of woman that previously had 
been common in our textile and 
other factories employing women. 


CLASSES OF WORK WOMEN HAVE 
DONE SUCCESSFULLY 


Our women have done very 
much more than anybody be- 
lieved would have been possible. 
We have now on munitions work 
only over a million women. Ev- 
ery one realized that we should 
have no difficulty in introducing 
women on the simple repetition 
jobs of a light character, but since 
the Minister of Munitions began 
to urge the employment of women 
--and that was about two years 
ago—the development of their em- 
ployment on munitions has been 
most striking, both in the extent 
to which machine shops are 
staffed by women and in the dif- 
ficulty of the work on which they 
are engaged. Operating work on 
shell and fuses and grenades is 
obviously women’s work, although 
two years ago twelve and fifteen- 
inch shells would have been re- 
garded as on the heavy side for 
women, but now women are doing 
very much more than merely op- 
erating the machines. We have a 
shop on five-inch shells in which 
only six per cent of the hands 
are men; and in the machine shop 
ali the tool setters and all the 
charge hards are women. And 
we have another shop on six-inch 
shells in which the proportion of 
skilled mechanics is one to every 
fifty women. I mention that shop 
because for output it is one of 
the best shops in the country. 

Taking shell and fuse and that 
class of munition work as a whole, 
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on the average, about 80 per cent 
of the hands in the plants are 
women. And that is a very im- 
portant result from the point of 
view of man-power. 

And there is another class of 
munition work in which the same 
obtains. That is in the explosive 
manufacture and filling. In our 
largest explosive factory, making 
cordite, gun-cotton and certain 
other explosives, we have 15,000 
hands, and of those 11,000 are 
women. On filling work, on the 
smail shell, and on fuses and sim- 
ilar articles, we reach percentages 
well over 90 rer cent, and on the 
larger shells the percentages are, 
of course, lower. 

Coming to more highly skilled 
work, the percentage of women 
employed is, on the average, a 
good deal lower. But there are 
individual cases in which our per- 
centages reach very high figures. 
We have a shop engaged on 
breech mechanism for howitzer 
guns in which every machine tool 
is operated by women who sit and 
grind their own tools, and the 
tools themselves are hardened and 
ground by womien. 

And, to take another example 
from tool-room work, we have 
women making screw’ gauges, 
and the only skilled assistance 
they receive is that a toolmaker 
checks the setting of their chasing 
tools. For that class of work 
training is required. On_ the 
work I previously mentioned, the 
simple repetition work, we have 
found that no training, no special 
training, at least, is necessary. 
But the plants engaged on skilled 
work have found considerable dif- 
ficulty in the earlier stages of the 
training of women. Frequently 
they have but little work of a sim- 
ple character on which the wom- 
en can gradually acquire skill. 
And to meet that difficulty, the 
Minister of Munitions has 
equipped a number of training 
schools and constructional fac- 
tories, which train the women and 
then supply them to the plants. 
In those training establishments 
we do not attempt to give any 
general instruction. The women 
do have a two weeks’ course of 
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general work, in which they are 
taught to use the foot rule and 
the micrometer, but then their 
training is specialized and they 
are taught to do a specific job on 
a specific type of machine. And 
in that way, by confining their 
work to quite narrow limits, we 
find that they can acquire con- 
siderable skill in from six to eight 
weeks’ training. 

But the larger proportion of 
the training has been done in the 
plants themselves, and we have 
had an interesting example of that 
in certain of our machine tool- 
makers. They have started schools 
in their own works in which they 
have trained women in the use of 
their own types of machines and 
then when they supply a machine 
to a customer, they are prepared 
to send with the machine as an 
item in the list of accessories one 
or two women who have been 
trained to use it. 

And now a word as to the re- 
sults of the women’s work. In 
1915 all our employers regarded 
the introduction of a woman into 
a machine shop as one of the hor- 
rors of war—about on a par with 
Zeppelin bombing and the short- 
age of sugar. Nothing has been 
more striking than the change of 
our employers’ attitude toward 
women in the past two years. 

If there is now a question be- 
tween taking on a woman or an 
unskilled man, the employer has 
no hesitation at all. 


BETTER THAN THE UNSKILLED MAN 


The woman has been found to 
be a better and more conscien- 
tious worker than the unskilled 
man; at least, the type of un- 
skilled man that is available in 
our country now. And the wom- 
an has been found better able to 
acquire skiil rapidly. On skilled 
work, when it is comparison be- 
tween a woman and a fully quali- 
fied mechanic, one cannot, of 
course, expect the woman to be 
so valuable an asset as a man 
who has been four or five years 
at his trade. But now the only 
skilled men we can scrape out of 
the less important munition fac- 
tories are of so poor a quality 
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that it is not uncommon for an 
employer who requires extra staff 
to take on women and train them 
himself rather than apply to the 
Minister of Munitions for the 
poor quality of man that he knows 
is all he will be able to get. 

In England the difficulties of 
the shortage of labor came upon 
us very suddenly and unexpected- 
ly; and I believe that you are no 
better off for skilled men than 
we were at the outbreak of war, 
because vou have adopted the pol- 
icy of the unskilled operative to 
a far greater extent than we did 
in England. And I believe that 
you will in a question of a few 
months find yourselves following 
our experience and faced with a 
serious labor shortage; and then 
I hope that the results of our ex- 
perience may prove of some serv- 
ice to vou. 





How Big Mail-Order 
Got Better Letters 


BALTIMORE BarGAIn House 
WHOLESALERS OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
BALTIMORE, Nov. 15, 1917. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ | INK: 


House 


“Right, as usual,’’ quoth I, “but the 
‘Little Schoolmaster’ must be apprised 
that his prediction of an Intelligence 


Department in connection with every 
store or manufacturer is already an 
actuality, as far as one mail-order house 
is concerned.” 

Yes—several years ago, when the 
writer was chief correspondent of the 
National Cloak and Suit Company, New 
York, he was directed to have his cor- 


respondents and mail-readers present 
themselves in a body on stated occa- 
sions before the several buyers. Each 


buyer would then give a complete his- 
tory of his line of goods, and permit 
his auditors to ask questions relative 
to the subject. A record of the buyers’ 
talks and answers was compiled and 
inserted between the leaves of the cat- 
alogue current at that time. 

The correspondents thus fortified 
with a thorough knowledge of the mer- 
chandise, could then incorporate real 

“selling talk” in their letters, when in- 
quiries were received. Well do I re- 
member one afternoon in the spring of 
1911—in the course of a “Merchandise 
Talk” (as we termed the lectures) by 
the buyer of plumes, we learned that 
feathers are presumed to have been 
first introduced in Europe during the 
war of the Crusaders. The Crusaders 
who journeyed to Jerusalem found the 
helmets of the Saracens decorated with 
plumes. It is probable that the Cru- 
saders then brought plumes home with 
them, and the ladies soon adopted them 
for their own headgear. 
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habitat of the 
ostrich—how to tell the feathers of the 
male ‘from the female, and just which 


We also learned the 


feathers were the most desirable. Of 
course details as to making the plumes 
were also explained to us. 

On another afternoon, the corset 
buyer would give a talk, and point out 
that the corset was one of the most in- 
teresting garments, and proved his 
statement by observing that the corset 
is the foundation of that which creates 
an up-to-date shape and adds style to 
the outer garments—all of which is 
quite true. Every line carried by the 
National was thus explained by its buy- 
ers to the correspondents and mail 
readers. 

Hucu Hott, 


Manager Correspondence Dept. 


Resolution to Repeal Postal Act 


Before the Representatives’ Club at 
luncheon in New York last Monday, 
John Adams Thayer, secretary of the 
Periodical Publishers’ Association, made 
a strong plea for the repeal of the zone 
system for mailing periodicals, saying 
that should it go into effect next July 
it will mean the death of fifty per cent 
of the periodicals now published in this 
country. His answer is printed in full 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Following his talk, the following res- 
olutions were presented by E. Munson 
Hunt, treasurer of the club, and passed: 

“Whereas, the new postal rates on 
—_—— to go into effect next July, 
will be destructive of one of the great- 
est educational and industrial factors 
in the country, and 

“Whereas, with the throttling of the 
magazines by this law the industrial 
benefits of the manufacturing interests 
through the advertising and selling op- 
portunities will also be disastrously 
affected, be it 

“Resolved, that we urge Congress to 
repeal this destructive law at its next 
session, and we pledge our best efforts 
to assist in securing this repeal.” 
Alexander, of the Society for 

Development, outlined the 
functions, and suggested in 
what ways the space salesmen may 
avail themselves of the information at 
the society’s disposal as to market con- 
ditions and opportunity in this field, 
especially under war conditions. 

The following new members were an- 
nounced: Applegate. Harper’s 
Bazar; Charles R. Condon, Photoplav; 

C. Wright. Motor Boating; G. 


H. 
Ele ctrical 
society’s 


Costello, Field Illustrated; Albr- C. 
Gaylor. Arts and Decoration; © ‘ey 
V. Gibson, Cosmopolitan; Mat y. 
Marston, Scribner’s; FE. D. 
Scribner's: B. W. Woodward, Hear. 

P. J: Wickam, Cosmopolitan; J. ». 


Flynn, Cosmopolitan. 


Gamble Joins Erwin & Wasey 


E. Ross Gamble has joined the space- 


hnying department of the Erwin & 
Wasey Co. of Chicago. He was for- 
merlvy in the Chicago office of the H. 


W Kastor 


pany. 


& Sons Advertising Com- 
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Biggest in Fiction, Features, Love Stories, Pictures— 
entertainment material. 
Biggest in its handling of the five principal “service” 
subjects. 
Biggest in its Economy for advertisers—it gives the 
most advertising service per dollar 

and 
excess circulation. 


By far the biggest VALUE offered in a long, long 
time. Such is The Ladies’ World from February on. 
That number (the first in the new 680 line size) will 
be the most thoroughly and enthusiastically read 
woman’s magazine for the month. 


It represents OPPORTUNITY for advertisers. 


F 1s close December tenth. 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


THe Lapiks’ Worip McCuvure’s MAGAZINE 
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=\,.! Our Subscribers read the 
+ January issue in fanuary 





We make this explicit becfise th: 
magazines get out their Jan 
back before Christmas. 

Our January issue will 
after Christmas, and accoging | 
Office estimates, not a singlefopy 
subscriber until January 4—a—l all « 
and a quarter plus, will not rch ov 
until January 14. 

In other words, if you bpin y 

_with the news-stand magazifgs in 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 1628 Aeolian Hall, 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
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sedause January COMFORT 
ally Circulates in January 


“it beclse the news-stand begin in COMFORT in January. 


 Janify numbers way It will pay, too. Investigations prove that our 
Noto COMFORT. people are the sort who actually have surplus 
will nt be mailed until money in January, thanks to wise Christmas 


accoging to the Post- buying and moderation in holiday spending. 
singlefopy will reach a The proof: Our subscribers send COMFORT 
4—afl all of our million more letters, more subscription orders and more 
not 1qch our subscribers subscription money in January than in any 
other month. If they have money to spend 
you bgin your schedule with us, then surely they will have money to 


1agazifs in February— _ spend with our advertisers. 
W.H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. CHICAGO OFFICE 1635 Marquette Bldg, 
FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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Mr. Advertiser: 

HEN you plan a campaign of advertis- 

ing, an important feature in the con- 

summation of that business-producing scheme 

is to have at hand, ready for immediate use, 
a supply of 


Follow-Up Printing 


in the shape of a booklet, which shouid be 
written, edited and printed in such a manner 
and style as to impress the recipient so favor- 
ably that it will clinch an order. 


If you are not getting that kind of material 
in your FOLLOW-UP literature—booklets, 
catalogues, etc.—you are not realizing the 
gross percentage due on your expenditure. 


It requires practical knowledge, thought, care 
and artistic skill to create and produce suc- 
cessful trade-winners. We possess these qual- 
ifications, and if you write, phone or call, 
will demonstrate what we can do. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Established 1894 Printing Crafts Building 


nape: Ave. 33d to _ Sts., New York 


STULL UNECE LEAN EAAETH SUE 


PROCESS. COLOR WORK 
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No Hasty Action Contemplated on 
“Non-Essentials” 


’roposed Action Did Not Originate with the Government, but with 
Railroad’s War Board 


O hasty action is contem- 
plated by the United States 
iovernment or its “volunteer” co- 
perating war organizations with 
respect to “non-essential” com- 
iodities and “non-essential” in- 
ustries. Because no precipitate 
ction is contemplated and be- 
ause there is no desire to bring 
own upon official heads a storm 
f protest it has been determined 
1 keep secret for the time being, 
not permanently, the list of 450 
uggested commodities that some 
persons in the national organiza- 
tion think might be dispensed with 
ior the period of the war. 
It was the knowledge that such 
list had been made up that was 
responsible for a spirit of uneasi- 
ness and resentment in business 
circles last week and that deluged 
\Vashington with a flood of tele- 
grams of inquiry and_ protest. 
\What the business public did not 
immediately grasp was that this 
list was not, as some supposed it, 
an embargo roster only awaiting 
the approval of the President, but 
vas, instead, merely a tentatively 
1ominated enumeration put for- 
ward by a body without Govern- 
iental authority, namely the Rail- 
ad’s War Board—the Special 
ommittee on National Defense 
the American Railway Asso- 
ation, 
Perhaps it is only fair to ex- 
in that in making up this list 
central body of railroad ex- 
‘cutives did not act on their own 
in tiative. Realizing that presum- 
|ly the time is coming when re- 
iction must be placed upon lux- 
ries if America is to win the 
r, Judge Robert S. Lovett, 
vernment Director of Priority 
an| temporary chairman of the 
ir Industries Board of the 
‘ouncil of National Defense, 
de a suggestion, that was sec- 
onded by Dr. Garfield, the United 
Stites Fuel Administrator, to the 


effect that the co-operating rail- 
road organization compile a list 
of commodities, the transportation 
of which is regarded as non-essen- 
tial under present conditions. 

This origin of the current action 
serves to emphasize another phase 
of this “non-essentials” proposi- 
tion that, seemingly, is not uni- 
versally understood. The entire 
contemplated regulation is a trans- 
portation proposition and a fuel 
proposition. Uncle Sam has no 
intention of placing a ban out and 
out on the manufacture of any 
luxury. But railroad transporta- 
tion facilities are limited and 
growing more and more inade- 
quate to demand, and insufficiency 
of fuel is likewise becoming acute. 
In the need for the conservation 
of these resources arises whatever 
necessity may develop for curtail- 
ing non-vital industries. In ulti- 
mate effect the outcome is, of~ 
course, precisely the same as 
though the Government placed 
the manufacture of luxuries under 
a ban, but the round-about route 
that is being followed must be 
borne in mind in order to under- 
stand the workings of the re- 
strictive machinery. 

But, although the railroads have 
named 450 commodities that the 
traffic officers think could be dis- 
pensed with “without any consid- 
erable inconvenience” and seventy- 
five additional commodities which 
could be dispensed with “but not 
without inconvenience,” the of- 
ficials who have the final say in 
the matter will not be stampeded. 
Judge Lovett says that Priority 
Order No. 2, which denied the 
use of open-top freight cars to 
the industries producing pleasure 
vehicles, furniture and musical in- 
struments, went as far as it seems 
wise to go as yet. Conditions, he 
says, “will be constantly ob- 
served,’ but no drastic moves 
are contemplated at this time. 

















Advertising Organized for War 
Work 





Executive Committee of the A. A. C. of W. Enlisted for Service in Fue! 
and Food Saving 


N Washington during the Sec- 

ond Liberty Loan campaign, 
the advertising expenditure 
amounted to 65-1,000th of one per 
cent of the amount subscribed for 
bonds. The National Advertising 
Advisory Board furnished the 
newspapers with twenty-five full 
page mats. Through an expendi- 
ture of $15,000 the city’s maximum 
quota of $20,000,000 was exceeded 
and bonds to the amount of $23,- 
050,000 were sold to 84,388 people. 

These figures, based on a re- 
view of the campaign compiled by 
the Washington Star, were given 
out at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the A. A. C. 
of W. held in Indianapolis last 
week. The figures from Chicago 
were even more impressive, where 
sales to 239,500 people of $177,- 
000,000 in bonds were made at an 
advertising cost of 27-1000th of 
one per cent. 

Much of the committee’s session 
was devoted to a discussion of 
how advertising can help win the 
war. Recent Liberty Loan ad- 
vertising was thoroughly reviewed 
and plans for helping the Y. M. 
C. A. were discussed. The meet- 
ing was attended by C. E. Ray- 
mond, advertising director of the 
Food Administration, and Dr. 
3arton Dunn, advertising man- 
ager of the Oneida Community, 
who has just been appointed ad- 
vertising director for the Fuel 
Administration. Mr. Raymond 
and Dr. Dunn were made mem- 
bers of the Advisory Board dur- 
ing the meeting. 

Dr. Dunn outlined plans to meet 
the fact that the country cannot 
produce enough coal to meet the 
war-time needs. “We must have 
coal,” he said. “Within a month 
advertising posters and other ad- 
vertising matter will be circulated, 
showing steam plant engineers, flat 
janitors and house-holders the 


necessity of saving coal, and in- 
70 





dicating how this can be brought 
about.” 

Mr. Raymond described the 
plans of the food administration 
and spoke in regret of the faci 
the department was not prepared 
to pay for advertising space ii 
the newspapers. He believed that 
if it were possible to pay fo: 
space, the desired end would bx 
attained much more speedily. He 
told how big billboards had bee: 
erected on government property 
and how, in many cities, othe: 
public grounds have been used. 

The address of Herbert S. 
Houston, chairman of the Na- 
tional Advertising Advisory Board 
was published in Printers’ INK 
last week. 


LOAN ADVERTISING IN FARM 
PAPERS 


The results obtained by the 
Board in the Liberty Loan ad- 
vertising were summarized by 
William H. Rankin, . vice-chair- 
man. As an indication of the 
necessity of spreading future 
bond advertising over a greater 
territory, so that it will get to the 
smaller cities and rural districts, 
Mr. Rankin stated that after farm 
papers were used in Illinois, IIli- 
nois farmers subscribed for the 
Second Liberty Loan in greater 
proportion than the farmers in 
any other part of the country. 

To show what advertising is 
doing for business in war-time, 
Wm. C. D’Arcy, president of the 
A. A. C. of W., read several tel 
egrams from prominent publishers 
and business men. Following are 
some extracts from some of these 
messages : 

H. J. Grant, of the Milwaukee 
Journal: “Advertising is an eco- 
nomic aid to business in war tim:. 
It promotes the national cause 
patriotic enterprise, enlistmer!. 
Red Cross, and Liberty Loan su!i- 
scription; by giving publicity ‘o 
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Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Market in the United States 


[ OMINATE. Philadelphia, create 


maximum impression on both 
dealers and customers at one cost by concentrating 
in the dominant Newspaper, the 


Philadelphia Bulletin 


The newspaper situation in Philadelphia is different from almost 
any other market in the country—because one newspaper (The Bulletin) 
goes into nearly every home in and near Philadelphia, making it possible 


for advertisers to send their selling appeals to practically every possible 
buyer in one medium at one cost. 


“In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody 


reads 


The Bulletin” 


Practically 100% of the entire potential market. 





Net paid average two-cent circulation for six months from April 1 to September 


30, 1917, (As per report to U. S. Post Office Department.) 


363,115 <7 


Net Paid Daily Average for October, 1917, 364,637 Copies 


’ Bulletin circulation figures are net; all damaged, free and left-over copies have been omitted 


The Largest Two-Cent Circulation in the East 


- WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher 


New York Office: Dan A. Carroll, Tribune Building 
Chicago Office: J. E. Verree, Steger Building 
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trade facts and increasing the 
turn-over of stocks; ‘by aiding the 
purchaser in the discrimination of 
values and assisting in sane econ- 
omy; by maintaining public con- 
fidence in recognized standards 
of value; by preventing panicky 
fluctuations, due to unprecedented 
conditions.” 

Samuel C. Dobbs, vice-president 
of the Coca-Cola Company, At- 
lanta: “Advertising is now in- 
surance against the difficult days 
of readjustment that are bound 
to come when present inflated and 
abnormal conditions are over. Ad- 
vertising to-day is not only a re- 
serve of investment against the 
time of readjustment, but is an 
assurance of a steady consistent 
demand now, and an investment 
in public good will, which neither 
the turmoil of war conditions nor 
the shock of re-construction can 
destroy.” 

Paul Block, New York: “Busi- 
ness in England is booming. Bus- 
iness in Canada is booming. A 
great gross business must be done 
so that the taxes so necessary 
to carry on the war can be paid 
to the government, and still leave 
a healthy profit for business.” 


ADVERTISING “INSURANCE AGAINST 
PANICKY CONDITIONS” 


Arthur G. Newmyer, of the 
New Orleans Jtem: “Without in- 
formation a democracy cannot or- 
ganize for or conduct war. By 
obtaining whole-hearted and 
prompt financial and moral sup- 
port for the Treasury Department, 
the Department of Agriculture, 
the Food Administration, Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A. and other 
agencies, advertising aids in mak- 
ing America safe for democracy 
and therefore for business. In- 
telligent advertising is insurance 
against panicky conditions, a 
builder of present and future con- 
fidence.” 

Frederick W. Kellogg, publisher 
of San Francisco Call and Post: 
“Every effort must be made to 
quicken and expand all branches 
of manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail. Never before in the his- 
tory of our country has it been 
so necessary for money to cir- 
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culate quickly and_ plentifully.” 

Louis Wiley, New York Times: 
“Advertising will maintain confi 
dence in the stability of the na- 
tion and its business, sustain the 
steady sales of standard merchan 
dise, direct to substantial, but 
lower priced goods those whos 
incomes are reduced, guide thos: 
whose incomes are increasing it 
the wise purchase of unaccus 
tomed things, develop the artistic 
sense by stimulating the sale o: 
luxuries.” 

Chicago Herald: “Advertisin; 
will do for business in war tim 
what it always does—make it an 
keep it going.” 

A. C. G. Hammesfahr, Collier’ 
Weekly: “Advertising will do fo: 
business during the war exactl 


“what it does other times, and fur 


thermore, will function as a sta 
bilizer to help steady the boat.” 
One entire day was practicall 
given over to a discussion of edu 
cational and vigilance work. 


Sells a Service with Each 


Installation 


The Sharples Specialty Company, 
West Chester, Pa., has announced that 
it has arranged to sell direct its sys 
tem of benzine clarification, which has 
been marketed in the dry-cleaning eld 
by the American Laundry Machine: 
Company. In its announcement to the 
dry cleaners, the company makes an 
interesting statement of policy as f 
lows: 

“The Sharples Specialty Company 
an organization of centrifugal engineers. 
It is their sole occupation to develop 
and_ establish complete processes it 
clarification and separation. 

“For each installation they consid 
the process for the requirements of 
that particular customer. It is their 
business—not to sell machines, but to 
perfect methods—to establish ac 
plete routine of operation for each « 
tomer.” 


Illustrates Long Life of Be! 


The Chas. A. Schieren Company 
New York belt manufacturer, is us 
an unusual method in presenting 
productions of photos of its belts 
actual service. In a recent ad in a 
technical paper it showed a picture « 
two belts, running side by side, one 
which was said to be sixteen years 
and _the other ten. 

“Both are in A-1 condition and ; 
ing perfect satisfaction,” the ad s: 
“Their length of life is indefinit 
That’s why we say that Duxbak kn: ws 
no calendars.” 
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FE. Katz 


Special Advertising Agency 


announces that 


Mr.W.O. Millinger 


for many years 


Director of Foreign Advertising 


The Scripps Newspapers 


and recently with 


Erwin G@ Wasey Company 


is now a member of this organization 
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Clients Whom We Serve 


of the highest quality and exceptional durabilily 
made to your individual measure by the Sargest 
Tailors of Officers Uniforms in the Uniled States. 
Complete showing of Standard Serges. Whipcords, 
Gabardines and Overcoatings in all weights. 
reasonably priced. 

Rn Authorized Representative 

in your City and atevery Camp 


KAHN TAILVRING-CV.. 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 








Warming up cold type 
with aon power. 


SHERMAN & BRYAN 


Incorporated 
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Bad, Bad National Advertisers Hurt 
Feelings of Sensitive Depart- 
ment Stores 


Merchants Give Their Grievances Another Airing at Meeting—Tim, of 
Manhattan Shirts, Answers Straus, of Macy 


ATIONAL advertisers who 
iN are curious as to the griev- 
ances which retail merchants hold 
against manufacturers of identi- 
fied merchandise have ample op- 
portunity to glean information on 
this score by looking over the 
shoulders of the members of the 
Federal Trade Commission. The 
relationship between retailers and 
manufacturers is a subject with 
respect to which considerable curi- 
osity has been manifested these 
past few weeks by the Trade 
body—especially by Commissioner 
Murdock, who fears that the 
estate of the retailer is steadily 
retrograding—and many have been 
the questions directed to bring 
out the facts. 

The Trade Commission, as 
readers of Printers’ INK are 
aware, has been holding during 
the past month a series of hear- 
ings on the general issue of re- 
sale price fixing designed to 
enable the body to pass upon 
some twenty-seven applications 
for “complaints” which have been 
filed with it by price cutters and 
the victims of price cutting. The 
final sessions of these hearings, 
on Wednesday, November 14, re- 
solved themselves, in even greater 
degree than heretofore into an 
open forum on the relations be- 
tween the manufacturer and the 
merchants who distribute his 
products to ultimate consumers. 

A considerable portion of the 
closing day of debate was set 
aside for argument by members of 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and there assembled 
at Washington perhaps two dozen 
representatives of department 
stores, large and small, in all 
parts of the country. Perhaps 
by accident, perhaps by design, 
these retailers were merchants 
who, according to their declara- 


tions to the Trade Commission, 
7 


are opposed to cutting prices on 
nationally-advertised articles and 
indulge in the practice seldom if 
at all. Some of the witnesses 
even went so far as to admit that 
they were in favor of “price 
maintenance,” but they differen- 
tiated sharply between the differ- 
ent kinds of price maintenance, 
protesting agaiust any proposition 
that would allow manufacturers 
to fix prices unreservedly, but en- 
dorsing a plan that would involve 
price maintenance under Govern.-. 
mental regulation and supervision. 

Of the complaints registered 
against the sales policy of na- 
tional advertisers, possibly the 
sharpest was that which presented 
the charge that certain makers of 
goods for which a strong market 
has been created through national 
advertising will not allow retailers 
an adequate margin of profit. 
William H. Newcomb, a _ mer- 
chant of Huntington, W. Va., 
started this particular ball rolling 
when he denounced the discounts 
allowed by the manufacturers of 
the Mary Garden preparations. 
The discussion thus precipitated 
ran through all the remainder of 
the hearing, Commissioner Mur- 
dock taking occasion to ask al- 
most every witness from the re- 
tail field how he felt about a 
policy such as that reputed to ob- 
tain with reference to the Mary 
Garden specialties. 


DOES NOT WANT TO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
POPULAR BRANDS 


The complaint of the manager 
of the retail firm of the Ander- 
son-Newcomb Company was to 
the effect that he was allowed but 
25 per cent off (or 33% per cent 
on) in the case of Mary Garden 
goods, whereas the cost of doing 
business in his store is 26 per 
cent. He was under the impres- 
sion, he said, that there might be 
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a quantity discount for purchases 
in excess of $1,000, but he was 
unable to take advantage of that. 
What intensified his discontent 
was the fact that the toilet goods 
manufacturer has recently, by rea- 
son of the increase in the price 
of alcohol, advanced his list on 
the Mary Garden line 15 per cent, 
but has done nothing to facilitate 
an increased margin for the re- 
tailer, although, as Mr. Newcomb 
asserted, the retailer’s expenses 
have, since the beginning of the 
war, increased proportionate to 
those of the manufacturer. 
According to this witness, the 
field is overcrowded with na- 
tionally-advertised articles — so 
much so that a merchant must 
make a selection, because “if he 
carried all the advertised articles 
he would go bankrupt”—yet he 
protested against being compelled 
to take on a substitute line be- 
cause the manufacturer of a pop- 
ular brand chose to discourage 
price cutting by making the deal- 
er’s margin so narrow that vir- 
tually none of them could afford 
to cut. Several members of the 
Commission evidently gained the 
impression from Mr. Newcomb’s 
remarks that he was grumbling 
because he was not allowed to sell 
goods at higher prices than those 
quoted by a manufacturer in his 
national advertising, and the advo- 
cates of standardized prices who 
were present at the hearing were 
not slow to cultivate this view of 
the situation and to find therein a 
justification for price stabilizing 
Homer S. Ames, merchandising 
manager of the Rike-Kumler 
Company, Dayton, O., also took 
a shot at national advertisers for 
the narrow margins that he al- 
leged were established in order to 
pay the cost of advertising. Com- 
missioner Colver asked the Ohio 
merchant what. he had to say 
about the theory that has been 
advanced before the Commission 
to the effect that the cost of ad- 
vertising is a credit on the selling 
side that tends to reduce the ex- 
pense of the selling organization. 
The witness could not see it that 
way. His idea is that advertising 
is a part of “massed selling” and 
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that massed selling makes for a 
duplication of cost, Warming up 
to the subject he denounced na- 
tional advertising as “the great- 
est economic waste we have to- 
day.” He conceded that some 
advertising might be necessary, 
but charged that 60 to 75 per cent 
of present-day advertising is an 
economic waste—a waste for 
which somebody must pay, that 
somebody being, in his estimation, 
the consumer. In answer to ques- 
tions, Mr. Ames confessed that 
of the sales of his department 
store not two per cent are adver- 
tised articles—a state of affairs 
that was readily understandable 
when he went on to say that they 
get their toilet goods for 50 per 
cent less than the cost of the na- 
tional brands, but sell them at 
the same prices as the established 
lines. 

Pressed for an answer on the 
score of the status of advertising 
as a credit on the selling side this 
advocate of open-prices declared 
that.while advertising expenditure 
is thus entitled to rank as a credit 
for the manufacturer, especially 
the manufacturer who has _ his 
own machinery of distribution, his 
conviction was that “no part of 
advertising expense can be ac- 
counted a credit from the stand- 
point of the retailer.” He would 
not admit that national advertis- 
ing sells the goods; claimed that 
the prospect who is sent to a re- 
tail store by national advertising 
is “only influenced,” not sold; and 
that in over-the-counter selling 
it became a question of putting 
the reputation of the merchant 
against the reputation of the na- 
tional advertiser. The Dayton 
man in the course of his remarks 
claimed that department stores 
are becoming more efficient. For 
one thing, he remarked, they have 
lately eliminated a number of ser- 
vices that “were supposed to have 
an advertising value,” but did not 
prove to have such value. 


WANTS GREATER’ LIBERALITY IN 


RETURNED GOODS 


The familiar grudge of the re- 
tailers who contend that manufac- 
turers are not sufficiently liberal 
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If 
—And This Amazing Gain On Top 
Of A Gain Of More Than A Million 


And A Half Lines During 1916. 


During the first ten months of 1917 The 
Journal gained 736,344 lines. 


A gain that is doubly significant when one 
considers that every other English news- 
paper in Milwaukee lost tremendously. 


THE JOURNAL GAINED - 736,344 Lines 
NEXT FIVE NEWSPAPERS LOST 2,587,070 








Here are the figures: 








First 10 First 10 
NEWSPAPER Months 1916|Months 1917 Gun | Loss 


JOURNAL | 6,177,670 | 6,914,014 | 736,344 | 
Wisconsin 3,047,625 | 2,402,035 | 645,590 
Daily News | 1,772,890 | 1,145,497 | 627,393 
Leader 2,050,713 | 1,596,053 | 454,660 
| 
| 
| 

















Sentinel 4,469,482 | 4,130,420 339,062 
520,365 
736,344 2,587,070 








Free Press | 2,221,765 | 1,701,400 | 


The Journal’s circulation of more than 
115,000 net paid is greater than the 
combined circulations of the next three 
newspapers. The Journal is readin more 
than 85% of Milwaukee English-speaking 
homes, Single handed and without the 
aid of any other newspaper, The Journal 
can deliver the Milwaukee market to the 
advertiser of any meritorious product, 


The Milwaukee Journal 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. HARRY J. GRANT 
Foreign Advertising Representatives Business and 
New York & Chicago Advertising Manager 
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THE NATIONAL 


Make Your Appropriation Count! 


This year is no time to waste money in advertising, but tt 
is the greatest year yet for the man with something good tu 
advertise to farmers. 


Farm papers are the logical media for advertising these 
goods—but there are good farm papers—and the other 
kind, too. 

Consider buying power, editorial merit and prestige in select - 
ing the paper to tell your story. 

We’ve shown you our wonderful editorial force in these 
columns and we’ve given you some idea of our readers’ buy- 
ing power. 

This paper reaches the “key men” of Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia—the big fellows whose example is followed 
by the others. 


Facts From The “Key Men” 


They have shown their caliber in answers to a referendum 
we sent out—and they’ve told us what they expect to buy 
this season. 


This is put up in a convenient form to send to you—and 
its statements are verified by a chartered accountant. 


They are absolutely authentic. They prove the buying power 
of our people. They also prove the prestige of the National 
Stockman & Farmer among them. 


Don’t plan an advertising campaign until you read these 
facts—new, accurate and profit-bringing. 


Write for your copy at once. 


The National Stockman and Farmer 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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in their arrangements for taking 
back supposedly unsalable goods 
was present in all its glory at this 
latest confab. There was reit- 
eration of the plea that retailers 
could not afford to wait thirty 
days for a manufacturer to exer- 
cise his option to accept the re- 
turn of goods, if the merchant 
was to turn around on seasonal 
irticles or wares subject to change 
of fashion. S. C. Parker, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., who appeared 
as the representative of the Hol- 
land Dry Goods Company, and 
as spokesman for the Connecticut 
Merchants Association likewise 
denounced the “three to one” ex- 
change plan formerly employed 
by the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, declaring that if a mer- 
chant be compelled to purchase 
new goods to the amount of three 
times the value of the goods re- 
turned he soon finds himself so 
heavily loaded up that he can 
never get from under. Mr. Par- 
ker thought that if retailers have 
to submit to price dictation by 
manufacturers there should be 
put in force an arrangement 
whereby they would merely re- 
ceive goods for sale on commis- 
sion with an obligation, of course, 
upon the manufacturer to receive 
back unsold goods. 

At various stages in the hear- 
ings before the Federal Trade 
Commission there have been hints 
of the resentment felt by de- 
partment store men against na- 
tional advertisers that refuse to 
allow their goods to go to the 
public through this channel. A 
brief reply to this line of criticism 
was made on the last day of the 
hearing by Louis B. Tim, secre- 
tary and director of the Manhat- 
tan Shirt Company. In explaining 
why his company prefers to sell 
direct to retailers and to place its 
line with small haberdashers and 
similar classes of dealers, Mr. 
Tim pointed out that not only 
fear of demoralization through 
price-cutting, but likewise the diffi- 
culty of doing business with the 
merchandise buyers in the depart- 
ment stores caused his firm to 
hold aloof. He spoke particularly 
of the propensity of department 
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store buyers to indulge in cancel- 
lations of orders. 

Secretary Tim came to Wash- 
ington primarily to refute the 
aspersions cast upon Manhattan 
shirts by Percy S. Straus, of R. 
H. Macy & Company, who, when 
testifying at an earlier session, 
had compared Manhattan shirts 
and Macy private-brand shirts to 
the disadvantage of the former. 
Speaking to this text, Mr. Tim 
said: “We do not know what per- 
centage of shirts sold by R. H. 
Macy & Company are made in 
their own factory, but from my 
observation of their shirt depart- 
ment I should say it was an ex- 
ceedingly small percentage of 
their shirt business. 

“Mr. Straus refers to the fact 
that his shirt is made in their own 
custom shirt factory and ours in 
the ordinary factory, and I de- 
sire to call your attention to the 
fact that our .books show ma- 
chinery and building account of 
$549,000 after having deducted de- 
preciation on the same for many 
years and this exclusive of the 
money invested in our piece goods, 
mill and dye works.” 


MANHATTAN ADVERTISING ALMOST 
NIL 


. Taking up the Straus argument 


that purchasers of Manhattan 
shirts are unduly taxed in order 
to pay for the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising, Mr. Tim said: 

“The reference made to nation- 
ally advertised goods is hardly ap- 
plicable to Manhattan Shirts, 
since our advertising expense the 
present year is less than one-fifth 
of one per cent and an average 
for ten years, from 1907 to 1916, 
inclusive, shows an actual average 
outlay of $4,305 per year.” 

Jules C. Levy, counsel for the 
Manhattan Shirt Company, fol- 
lowed Mr. Tim and boasted of the 
very modest amount that the com- 
pany found it necessary to put 
into national advertising. As he 
expressed it, the company, doing a 
yearly business of $5,000,000, has 
average annual advertising ex- 
penses of less than $5,000, or un- 
der one per cent. 

Max Morehouse, of Columbus, 
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Ohio, was one of the retailers 
who made an excellent witness 
for the cause of national advertis- 
ing by reason of the frankness 
with which he admitted that there 
has been a great increase in recent 
years in the number of articles 
“we have to handle.” This de- 
partment store executive, whose 
house does a business of a million 
dollars a year, further admitted 
that if a manufacturer advertises 
energetically enough to create a 
demand “we are compelled to buy 
his goods in order to uphold our 
standing.” Some nationally ad- 
vertised lines he conceded are bet- 
ter than the non-advertised, but he 
was unwilling to accept that as an 
invariable rule. Mr. Morehouse 
admitted, however, that price 
maintenance is a good thing, but 
he did not want the power to fix 
prices vested in the manufacturer. 
His solicitude, though, was all for 
the ultimate consumer. Predict- 
ing the outcome of untrammeled 
price standardization, he said: 
“Manufacturers will spend more 
and more money in advertising 
and the consumers will suffer. 
The merchants can take care of 
themselves.” 

Secretary Howe, of the Nation- 
al Retail Dry Goods Association, 
filed with the Trade Commission 
the responses of 164 merchants, 
located in thirty States, to a se- 
ries of questions bearing upon 
standardized prices. According to 
Mr. Howe’s tabulation, 133 of 
these merchants answered “yes” 
and 33 answered “no” to the 
question of whether advertising 
will create a demand for an 
article regardless of merit. N. 
W. Hacker, speaking for the Dry 
Goods Association, pleaded that 
price maintenance will increase 
the cost of distribution, owing to 
the necessity of national advertis- 
ing, and added: “It enables the 
manufacturer to fix the profit of 
the retailer, and that is where it 
pinches the people I represent.” 
He further absolved his clients 
from guilt of pernicious advertis- 
ing, estimating that to-day not 
one-fiftieth of one per cent of the 
department-store advertising of 
the United States is pernicious or 


misleading. Considerable time at 
the closing session was given to 
Prof. Paul Neystrom, a_ well- 
known advocate of price stand- 
ardization who elaborated, with 
some new slants, his theory that 
the need which manufacturers 
now feel to circumvent price-cut- 
ters results in “trade friction.” 
He declared that certain recent 
court decisions that have rendered 
more difficult price standardization 
“have already resulted in largely 
increased cost of distribution.” 


Dried Peaches Advertised 


The California Peach Growers (Inc.) 
are now carrying in grocery trade 
papers their advertising of ‘‘Blue Rib- 
bon” peaches, described as “practically 
peeled.” Copy is also running in wom- 
en’s magazines. ‘“‘Our aim,” says the 
copy for the grocers, “is to stabilize 
the demand so that dried peaches will 
become a standardized commodity, one 
that the dealer may always feel safe in 
buying. Our advertising campaign will 
assure consumption and insure the deal- 
er against the possibility of ‘carrying 
over.’ There is a big demand for dried 
peaches right now, and our efforts will 
be directed toward maintaining that de- 
mand.’’ 

Blue Ribbon brand dried peaches will 
be sold in bulk and in packages. There 
are 6,500 members in the organization 
behind the advertising, the headquarters 
of which are at Fresno, Cal. 


Skaters Help Sporting Goods’ 
Winter Season 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. are using big 


space in trade journals to emphasize 
the sales possibilities of the skating sea- 
son, and are telling dealers that the 
situation offers a fine opportunity to 
bridge over what was formerly a dull 
spot in the business. 

“The revival of skating two years 
ago,” the manufacturers say, “gave to 
the athletic-goods dealer a new oppor- 
tunity to make of his line a live, year 
’round business. This new interest on 
the public’s part has bridged over a 
dull period of this year, and has given 
the dealer who is a real merchant a 
broader outlook upon the athletic goods 
business.” 

The Spalding company makes both 
shoes and skates and this is emphasized 
in the advertising to the trade. 


St. Louis Agencies Consolidate 


The Fisher-Steinbruegge Advertising 
Company and Ruebel-Brown, Inc., have 
been combined under the name of the 
Fisher-Ruebel-Brown Advertising Agen- 
cy. The officers are: . L. Fisher, 
president; Ruebel and D. E. 
Nirdlinger, vice-presidents; i 1... Tait, 
secretary, and John Young Brown, Jr., 
treasurer. 
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Fruit Farmers 
Are Fine 
Sales Prospects 


Fruit growing farmers and farmers with 
25% or more of their acreage in fruit, enjoy 
incomes much greater than the average farmer, 
an established fact among agricultural men. 


Fruit farmers are enthusiasts. They scan 
advertisements and the catalogs for which they 
write with intelligence. They are open to 
persuasion. 


The fruit growers of the entire country 


have had a big prosperous season. They are 
now in the right state of mind and have the 
money to buy. More than 175,000 of these 
fine sales prospects and their families read the 
only: national fruit publication— 


GREEN’S 
American 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 


The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 monthly. $1.00 per agate line. 
orms close 20th of the month preceding month of issue. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER CO.., Inc., 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


SAMUEL ADAMS. Editor and Publisher 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Associate Editor 


Member Agricultural Publishers Asso. Applicant for membership A. B.C. 
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Your Mother, Your Wife 
and Your Daughter 








A MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
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much to you 
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Keeping Down Taxes 
and Rents 
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Rocerrah Se doce Governat 
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oe “APREARINGIN, 
THE : DAILY AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS : 


| OF NEWYORK CITY | ae 
AN THROUGHOUT THE STATE ae 


WAS REPARED AND / 
CONDUCTED BY | 
B E. R RI EN-DUR STINE ING: 


2 WEST 451 ST. 
NEW YORK 





ONE OF THE FULL PAGE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 
SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE 
HAS BEEN MADE INTOA LITTLE BOOK 
IT 1S CALLED 
“YOUR MOTHER, YOUR WIFE AND YOUR DAUGHTER" 
SHALL WE SEND ITTO YOU? 
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Che GALLERY 


IS THE BACK-BONE OF 
ALL PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
BUSINESS & PROCESSES 
GT THE ENGRAVING HOUSE 
THAT ATTEMPTS TO GET 
BY WITH AN INFERIOR. 
GALLERY EQUIPMENT 
SUFFERS FROM CURV 
ATURE OF THE SPINE 


THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING: - -CO 


200 WILLIAM St. Down Town 
lOTHAy. AT 36T4St, Up Town 
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Ford Invests 
| ealers’ Advertising 
Allowance 


Sun. Formerly Allowed Dealers 
fj. Advertising Is Now Put in 
\ wspapers by Company Itself 
— Jnder Old Plan Nearly Half 
oi the Ford Dealers Did Not 
Advertise 


A N unusual method of getting 
A dealers to advertise for the 
manufacturer has been evolved by 
the Ford Motor Company, of 
Canada. For every car sold the 
company withdraws $2 to be in- 
vested in newspaper advertising 
in the locality of the dealer who 
buys the car. This advertising 
agreement is embodied in the new 
contracts with dealers. The ad- 
vertising is placed by the Ford 
company through an advertising 
agelicy. 

In the past the policy of the 
company was to grant to its deal- 
ers a stated sum of $3 per car for 
advertising purposes. This 
amount was given the dealer upon 
the distinct understanding that he 
would put on a satisfactory cam- 
paign in the local newspapers, and 
also do sufficient other + advertis- 
ing to use up the appropriation. 

The Ford company kept close 
tab on each 
expenditure, and soon discovered 
that it was impossible to get the 
dealers to invest this money. 
Forty-seven per cent of the deal- 
ers in Canada did not spend a dol- 
lar in newspaper advertising, 
while another thirty-four per cent 
use] copy that was not acceptable 
to he Ford company. Reluctant- 
ly the latter concluded that so 
larse a percentage of this money 
wa being wasted that another 
ple: would have to be devised. 
Th: dealer still gets an appropria- 
tic’ of $1 per car for investment 
in \ther forms of advertising. 

» far the change has worked 
satisfactorily. Branch man- 
‘s are quite enthusiastic over 
new arrangements as are also 
publishers who will be saved 
h canvassing and _ vexation. 


dealer’s advertising” 
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Some of the dealers, on the other 
hand, are “grouchy,” as they feel 
that their profits have been dimin- 
ished by $2 per car. Some of the 
larger dealers are quite bitter 
though they are beginning to think 
better of the idea since the adver- 
tisements have been appearing. 

The Ford company is convinced 
that the new plan will work out 
to the ultimate profit of all par- 
ties concerned because of the con- 
centrated consistency of the ad- 
vertising appeal, and because of 
the persistency of the drive for 
business. Formerly the advertis- 
ing was “spotty” and sporadic, 
now it is continuous and care- 
fully distributed. The advertis- 
ing is placed through McConnell 
& Fergusson, London, Ont. 


A. C. Bedford Becomes Chair- 
man of Board 


Because of his duties as Chairman of 
the Petroleum Committee of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, the directors 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey have elected A. C. Bedford, 
heretofore president of the company, 
Chairman of. the Board of Directors 
and chief executive officer, and pro- 
moted to the presidency of the company 
Walter C. Teagle, former vice-presi- 
dent, who also has been vice-president 
of the Imperial Oil Company, Ltd. 

As Chairman of the Petroleum Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bedford has been co-operat- 
ing with the Government in mobilizing 
the petroleum supplies of the country 
for the American people as well as the 
Allies. 

Teagle, the new Standard President, 
is the youngest man ever to hold that 
position. He was born in Cleveland, 
O., on May 1, 1878, and has been in the 
oil business ever since graduating from 
Cornell University. 


Made 


Business Manager of 
“Sunset Magazine” 


Charles H. Woolley has been made 
vice-president and business manager of 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. For 
ten years he has been identified with 
the publishing business through his as- 
sociation with Scripps-McRae news- 
papers throughout the country. 


Directs Advertising of Display 
Fixtures 


Leonard Julius Blackman, formerly 
advertising and assistant sales manager 
of the Eclipse Light Co., New York, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of Sol Levin & Co., New York, makers 
of display fixtures. 





New York Agents Furnish Big 
Quota of Enlistments 


One Hundred and § 
Its Allies Who 
Membership 


ATLAS INC. 


Charles de 
305th Infantry, 

Harold Tappin, 5. A, 

McHarg Davenport, Corp. 105th Ma- 
— Gun Battalion, 27th Division, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Jr., 2d Lieut., 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Rham, Jr., 2d _ Lieut., 
Camp Upton, N. Y. 

Ist Lieut., U. S 


Camp Wadsworth, 
C. F 


‘ Frothingham, 
15th Infantry, 
Walter L. 
Reserve. 
’, J. Goggin, 
Training Camp. 
i. T. Hecht, 


same. 
Chessman, U. S. Naval 


Ist Serg., Spartanburg 


Aviation School, Ithaca, 
N. 
BALLARD ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
Le Barre, U. S. N. 
BATES ADVERTISING COMPANY 
C. E. Marsh, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
L. Zanner, same. 


INC. 


Clement 


COMPANY 


Jt; 


GEORGE BATTEN 


ey W. Batten, Ensign, U. 
S. WU'yoming. 
“— J. Mahoney, U. S. 
Corps. 


R. F. 


Medical 


Corps. 


Owsley, U. S. Marine 
C. A. Army 


J. M. Sturgis, Y. M. 
He adquarters, France. 

R. C. Burkey, Aviation 
serve Corps. 

Edward H. Pearson, 2d 
Training Camp, Plattsburgh, 

Harry H. Watson, U. S 
Corps. 

Eebert G. White, 
listed Reserve. 

Gilbert Malone, 
Reserve Corps. 

Michael Shea, 


Officers’ Re 
Officers’ 

N.. Y. 
Marine 

En- 


Signal Corps, 


Aviation Officers’ 


7th Regiment, N. Y. 
. J. 
James Simpson, U. 
Ferdinand Schench, 
Camp Upton, N. Y. 
Wm. Glenzing, same. 
Gerald A. Carew, U. S. 
orps. 
Stephen Wyack, U. 
BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
J. E. Hazelton, U. S. N. 
E. A. Whitney, same. 
J. M. Farrell, 165th Infantry. 
W. C. Stevenson, Ambulance 
France. 


S. Naval Reserve. 
National Army, 
Marine 


S. Medical Corps. 


Corps, 
HOLDEN 


S...N, 
7th 


CALKINS & 


J. A. Allen, 
H. C. Clayberger, 
G. 
F. C. Colver, Medical Corps. 
E. C. Harrington, National Army. 
Frank C, McQuirk, same. 
CHARLES ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Joseph F. Delaney, National Army, 
Camp Upton, N. Y. 


Ensign, U. 
Serg., N. Y. 


NW. 


Sixty-one Men Now 
Were Formerly Connected with Agencies Holdin; 
in Association of New York Advertising Agents 


( 


lery, 


Camp Upton, N. 
try, 


se 
George 


in Service of United States 


ORMAN CHELTENIHAM COMPANY, | 

Ek. H. Cummings, 312th Field A 

Battery E, Camp Meade, Md. 

William J. Flynn, National A: 
Y 


WENDELL P. 
A 


Camp 


COLTON 
Taylor, 2d Lieut., 
Upton, N. 

CONE GEN. ADV. 
Kleiner, U. S. 


COMPANY 
307th In 


ANDREW AGENCY 


Melvin 
rve. 
14th N. 


Koehler, Reg., 


DAUCHY COMPANY 


Herman Doscher, 165th Div., U 


Inf. 


Flying Corps, 


Cc 


se 


Camp Upton, 


Camp, 


amp Upton, 


Hiscox, Ist Lieut., R 
Camp Borden, Ont., ¢ 
liscox, National Ar 
Ae a 

DOREMUS 
L. Russell, Anderson, 
Herbert S. Beeks, Aviation 
Walter W. Coyle, same. 
Leo V. K'auberg, U. S. Naval 
rve. 

Charles Schild, 23d Reg., N. G.N. 
Harris Blumberg, Medical Corps. 
DOREMUS & COMPANY 

James McGrath, U. S. A. 

jos P. Blaber, same. 

Albert Scharback, same. 

GEO. L. DYER COMPANY 
Dombroski, Co. E, 305th | 
Ne Ws 


ERICKSON 


Selah V. 
Eben L. 


& MORSE 


Medical Co: 
Corp 


Frank 


COMPANY 
Stuart Benson, Officers’ 
Plattsburgh, N. Y 

Sidney C. Bursley, U. 

John T. McKenzie, same. 
W. Clark Noble, U. S. N 
Alfred W. Pressey, 
Andrew J. Coogan, 


Lieut., same. 
Quartermast« 


Dept. 


tion 


te 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
John Guy Gilpatrick, 1st Lieut., 
Corps, now in France. 
Herbert Richland, 2d Lieut., 
rmaster’s Dept. 

C. Feldman, 22d N.. ¥. 


Reg., 


neers 


M. DeTreble, 
A. Enroth, 
e 


Camouflage Division. 
National Army, Camp l 


ton, N. 


se 


Charles P. 
G. N.Y 


M. P. 


Maurice S. 
rve. 


GOULD COMPANY 
Gould, U. S. Naval 


Gould, Co. I, 7th Reg., 


HANFF-METZGER, INC. 
David Nelson, U. S. N. 
Weston Hill, same. 
Townley Meeks, U. S. A. 


nd 


i] 


y, 


n 


Naval ie 


G 


y. 


y 


> 
ie- 


Training 


kK 


Avia- 
Quar- 


Engi 
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HICKS ADVERTISING AGENCY 

H. V. S. Negus, 2d Lieut., Quarter- 
master’s Div., National Army, Peters- 
burg, Va. 

HOYT’S SERVICE, INC. 
John N. Deming, Hospital Service. 
Clarence Cannon, 23d Inf., N. G. 
A 

Edward S. Parsons, Aviation Corps. 

Clarence Jacobus, same. 
HULL & COMPANY 
305th Inf., Camp Up- 


We Hi 
John Smith, 
ten, N. Y. 
AGENCY 
Jr., National 


C. IRONMONGER ADVG. 

Alexander E, Singleton, 
Army, Camp Upton, N. 

Ralph A. Sayres, Wireless Service. 


MARTIN V. KELLEY COMPANY 
a Thomas (N. Y. Office), U. 
oN 


oo R. Shaeffer (Toledo Office), 
same. 
Arthur Kopitke, U. 
H. E. LESAN ADVG. 
F. B. Farley, Officers’ 
Camp, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
Lee W. Baldwin, same. 
John C. —_— 2d Lieut., Wrights- 


S. Marines. 


AGENCY 
Training 


Farley, 7th Infantry, 
Spartansburg, 2 <. 

H. Weissner, 8th Coast Artillery. 
Quartermaster Corps. 
LU. S. Marine 


H. Holzwasser, 

Frank V. Thompson, 
Corps. 

H. L. Miller, 2d Lieut., Nat’l 
COMPANY 
Capt., 1st Red 


Petrograd, Russia. 
Capt., 1st Batal- 


Army. 
H. K. MCCANN 


Williams Cochran, 
Cross Commission, 
C. E. Goldsmith, 
lion, 318th Regiment. 
Wm. Otis Waters, Jr., Lieut., 15th 
Inf., N. G., Camp Upton, 'N. Y. 
David B. Kinne, Jr., Lieut., 4th 
Regiment Field Artillery, U. S. A. 
W Jutte, Lieut., 29th ~Cavalry, 
U.S.A. . 
John W. Griffin, Lieut., 
Penna. Field Artillery. 
E. DeWitt Hill, Lieut., U. S. 


tion Corps. 
eo 
ae (Ae <A 


Ist Regiment 
Avia- 
Robt. W. Sete.,: Co. Ka 
14th Inf., N. 
Thayer ot 
Royal Flying Corps, 
Ont., Can. 

James H. Rorty, Section No. 
. Army Ambulance Service. 

i ae _— Troop L, Ist Cavalry, 
N.Y. 

Ww. 3 " Alien, National Army, Camp 
Devens, Mass. 

Walter Haltigan, Battery D, Ist N. 
Y. Field Artillery. 
Kneeland L. Green, 
Cavalry, N. G. N. Y. 
G. F. Murnane, National Headquar- 
Cross, Washing- 


Squadron No. 81, 
Camp Borden, 


76, U. 


Troop L, Ist 


ters, ‘+. Red 
ton, 5 
Lloyd Ni. Clark, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
Vance Goss, ‘od Officers’ Reserve 
Training Camp, Plattsburgh, N. Y 
John Howard, Quartermaster’s Divi- 
sion, N. G. N. y. 
Fred Suydam, Y. M. C. A. Field 
Organization, Springfield, Mass. 
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Henry Q. Hawes, Officers’ 
Training Camp, Presidio, Cal. 
Charles Speicher, Officers’ Reserve 
a Training Camp, Plattsburgh, 


Reserve 


ROBERT M. MCMULLEN COMPANY 
‘ W. W. Watson, Serg., Military Po- 
ice. 
J. F. Nicholson, National Army. 
W. H. Dillon, British Aviation Corps. 
John Bauer, same. 
W. V. Anderson, 
POWERS COMPANY 


S. Naval Re- 


same. 
JOHN 0. 
John Hawthorne, U. 
serve. 
F. W. Peters, 
FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 
John Joseph Ward, Aviation Corps. 
Edward T. McNulty, U. S. Coast 
Guard, New London, Conn. 
JOS. A. RICHARDS COMPANY, INC. 
J. C. O’Brien, On way to France. 
Wm. Heath, 7lIlst N. Y. Infantry, 
Co. G., Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 
RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 


National Army. 


R. H. Sinclair, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, U. S. A. 
FRANK SEAMAN COMPANY 


Quartermaster Re- 
0 Re A oe 


S. A. 
Reserve. 


Julian Seaman, 
serve Corps. 
Major Fs L. Harris, 
R. E. Carew, 2d Lieut., U. 
Donald N. Whiting, Naval 
J. Wylie, same. 
M. K. Wiske, same. 
Dean Uptegrove, same. 
j.. Stofka,. VU: S. N. 
SHERMAN & BRYAN 
ome ae a Plummer, 5th Field Ar- 
tillery, U. 
STREET & 


Edwin Chase, U. S. Naval Reserve. 
Meyer Cohn, National Army, Camp 
Gordon, Atlanta, Ga. 


FINNEY, INC. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
NG, 


Richard Dunne, 71st Infantry, 
N. ¥ 


same. 


‘James Fitzpatrick, Corp., : 
Training 


Robert Strachan, Aviation, 
Cc one. 

Carl Lawless, 
tion. 


Training Sta- 
Royal 


Naval 


..H. Townsend, 
Corps. 
Ewing T. Webb, Serg., U. S. A. 
Louis H. Clarey, Squadron A, 1s! 
Cavalry, N. G. 
Richard E. 
Military Police. 
Walter Volkert, 7th Reg., N. G. N. Y. 
Harrison McCreery, same. 
Douglas Grant, same. 
Frederick Schultz, Naval Militia. 
Charles E. Morris, National Army, 
Camp Upton, N. Y. 


Flying 


Connell, 1st Company, 


VAN CLEVE COMPANY 


_ Charles Lawton Campbell, N. Y. Mil- 
itary Police. 

aniel Laughran Daly, Lieut., Na: 
tional Army, Camp Upton, N. 


Hervery Eklund, U. S. Naval Militia. 
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VAN PATTEN, INC. 
Wm. J. Merrill, Naval Reserve. 
F. L. McGuire, Cavalry. 
A. L. Ould, Infantry. 
W. E. Gieschen, same. 
Wm. Hart, Aviation. 
Robert L. McClure, same. 


E. E. VREELAND, ADVERTISING, INC. 


J. R. Hanniford, Co. F, Central On- 
tario Reg., Can. 


WALES ADVERTISING COMPANY 


C. H. Bittner, U. S. N. 

Robert L. Lloyd, same. 

B. M. Picker, N. Y. University Am- 
bulance Unit, France. 

H. Simonson, Squadron A, Ist 
Cavalry, N. G. N. Y., Camp Wads- 
worth, S. C. 

Broadus Wilson, 2d Lieut., Quarter- 
master Corps, Camp Greene. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
Marshall Powers, U. S. Naval Re- 


serve. 


Plan for a Patriotic Demon- 
stration of Advertisers 


A movement has been started for the 
purpose of enlisting national advertisers 
in a plan for a patriotic advertising 
demonstration during the months of 
March and April. The idea, which was 
originated by Miss Eula McClary, a mag- 
azine writer, is to give every advertise- 
ment published during these months a 
patriotic service appeal. This could be 
done by basing the theme of the copy 
on how the readers of advertisements 
may be of service to the Government 
through the conservation of food, war 
supplies and munitions. 

At a meeting held Nov. 15, at the 
office of the Association of American 
Advertising Agents, Metropolitan Life 
Building, New York, Miss McClary 
outlined her views on the subject. 
Among those present, besides James 
O’Shaughnessy, the executive secretary 
of the A. A. A. A., were Joseph A. 
Richards, president of the New York 
Advertising Agents Association; Her- 
man Halsted, president of the Six Point 
League; John Sullivan, secretary of 
the Association of American Advertis- 
ers, and J. Mitchel Thorsen, of the 
Periodical Publishers Association of 
America. 

Among other things, Miss McClary 
said: ‘The advertisers who write copy 
or sell space can sell the war to Amer- 
ica just as truly as they can sell soap, 
chewing gum, phonographs or edibles. 
The war must be sold to our prone if 
democracy is to be saved. believe 
that this can be done by making March 
and April the two biggest months in the 
history of advertising. Let every ad- 
vertisement in every periodical and 
newspaper carry a patriotic note—a 
slogan, an educational statement about 
the war, the work of the Y. M. C. A 
at the front, the Red Cross, food con- 
servation or anything that will help 
sell the war. It is not desirable that 
all the space of any advertiser should 
be given to the subject, but that every 
advertiser should join the movement 
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and show in some way through his ad- 
vertisement that he stands behind the 
President. The Edison Company, the 
Prudential Life, H. J. Heinz, Frank 
Presbrey, William H. Johns, O. H. 
Blackman and others have already 
pledged their support to the movement. 
Members of the Cabinet, writers, art- 
ists and business men have promised 
to help the cause.’ 


Romeike Judgment Reversed 


The judgment of the New York Su- 
preme Court rendered in January, 1917, 
perpetually enjoining Albert Komeike 
& Co., Inc., from using its corporate 
name or the name “Romeike” as part 
of its name, or in connection with ad- 
vertising its press-clipping business, has 
been reversed by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New York, 
and a judgment entered in favor of 
Albert Romeike & Co., Inc., dismiss- 
ing the complaint. 

Justice Dowling, in an exhaustive , 
opinion, sustains the absolute right of 
Albert Romeike to use his own name 
in the press-clipping business, either in- 
dividually or as part of a co-partnership 
or corporate name. 

The Court ruled that no one had a 
monopoly in the patronymic “Romeike,” 
and held that no man could, by turn- 
ing his business over to the corporation 
bearing his name, bar any one else of 
the same name from using his family 
name in his own business. 

The Court said: “It is dishonesty in 
the use that is condemned, whether in 
a partnership or corporate name and 
not the use itself.” 

The Court further said that it could 
find no evidence of any dishonest use 
by Albert Romeike & Co. of its cor- 
porate name nor any resort to artifice 
or deceit to mislead the public, or to 
cause confusion. 

The Court, in speaking of the evi- 
dence on the trial, reversed Judge Co- 
halan, and said: ‘It would be difficult 
to find a case of alleged unfair trade 
competition where the record is as bar- 
ren of any evidence of fraud, false 
representation or unfairness as the one 
row under consideration.” ... “If the 
defendant had been guilty of using any 
unfair trade devices, it should have 
been easy to prove it, in view of the 
ingenuity resorted to in the effort to 
create evidence.” 


Monthly” to Be 
Changed to a Weekly 


“Canada 


The Canada Monthly, of Toronto, 
makes the announcement that it will be 
changed to a weekly publication, the 
name to be the Canada Weekiy. Ernest 
Lawson, recently assistant business 
manager of Everywoman’s World, will 
be general manager. 


R. H. Waldo Now a Captain 


Richard H. Waldo, formerly secre- 
tary of the New York Tribune and one 
of its chief executives, has been com- 
missioned a captain at the Plattsburg 
training camp. 
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of product find their 


highest printed expression in 


ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 


Place no possible handicap 
on goods of quality. Invest 
them with the very atmosphere 
of quality by telling their stories 
on Dejonge Art Mat. Let 
us send you examples of the 
successful application of this 
principle by many makers of 
quality goods. No charge to 


you and_a pleasure for us. 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


New York Ciry 
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WHAT WE OFFERED HIM 





A circulation (proven) of over SEVEN 
MILLION ADULTS WEEKLY for a two 
hundred foot SCREEN ADVERTISING 
PHOTOPLAY, entitled “The Message From 


Over There” —advertising Pennsylvania Vacuum 


Cup Tires and Ton Tested Tubes. 


The cost—not high when considered in relation 
with national advertising. 


OVER ONE THOUSAND THEATRES— 
1044 to be correct—situated in cities of 5,000 and 
over population are affiliated with us to show 


SCREEN ADVERTISING PHOTOPLAYS. 


All or any portion of our circulation, counted 
by zone, state or group of cities, is for sale. 








Our proposition is worthy of your investigation 
before you appropriate another penny for 
concentrated or zone advertising. 


WRITE TODAY FOR A COPY OF OUR BOOKLET 
“MOVING PICTURE ADVERTISING” 


SCREEN ADVERTISING, Inc. 


General Offices and Studio, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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RED OU PUY emee & Taran HERBERT OU PUY. CHalnman OF THE BOAND GEO Ww. SHIVELEY, secacrany 
£8 M OU PUY, vice PREsoaHT SENECA © LEWIS. cewcna, manacta C.O, MORMILL, seer races 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


®<, 1889 BROADWAY 


Tipmia, 2016-00000 $° FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE 
4. 367 bape ap aid sv 
ueuer 
wan, Sos tipenry ave JEANNETTE,PA. 
*) FUCKID av 
' ‘one. wooeunt on 
0 a +26 S WABASH AVE 
oenane an J - TE PA 
ei ot’; ARNAM ST JEANNETTE, FA 
5 2u@ COMMERCE *T 
ee gmoun Broce October 826 1917. 


Screen advertising Ince, 
1311 H Street, Northwest, 
Vashington, De Ce 




















Dear Sirs: 





Since ny last trip to Washington 
I have given a great deal of thought to moving 
picture advertising. Some ten days ago, I was 
obliged to make a trip to New York where I was 
corralled by one of the local moving picture 
concerns and of course their entire proposition 
was presented. I have during the last month re- 
ceived propositions from at least six moving pic- 
ture concerns, both manufacturers and distributors 
and I mst sey that from what I know of all the 
propositions submitted, there is none which is as 
attractive as yourse I am speaking now merely 
from the distributor's point of view, because 
the service offered by most of them in this line 
is vague and utterly unsuited to our DOS@.» 
ndings has convincec 
that yours is the service we needs 







aia 








Very truly urs, 
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Seattle is prospering as never before in her history. 
Ship-building, her newest industry, has added greatly to | er 
pay-rolls. 

Her bank deposits are the largest in her civic life. 

Her commerce with Japan is increasing with amazing rapidi 
Her trade with Alaska is bigger this year than ever before 
She is the centre of the fisheries of the North Pacific, whi 
already wonderfully profitable, are only in their commerc 
infancy. > 
The demand for lumber, which constitutes the largest single 
industry in the Pacific Northwest, is increasing day by day. 


Statements of Newspaper Circulations made to the Pos: 
Department of the U. S. Government and to the Audit Bure 
of Circulations on October Ist, 1917, for the Pacific Nori 
west showed 


The 
Seattle Datly any Sunday Times 


combined to have the largest net cash paid distribution therein. 


The Seattle Sunday Times 


to have the largest 5 and 10 cent net cash paid distribution 
therein ; and 


The Seattle Daily Times 


to have the largest 2 cent distribution therein. 


NO PREMIUMS 


Times Printing Company of Seattle 
Times Building, Times Square 


JOSEPH BLETHEN C. B. BLETHEN 
President Editor-in-Chief 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES— 
Eastern and Central 
NEW YORK Tribune Bldg. ST. LOUIS....Third Natl. Bank Blug. 
CHICAGO Tribune Bldg. DETROIT Ford Blcg. 
Tue S. C. BeckwitH Specrat AGENCY 
Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO 742 Market 
R. J. Brpwett Company 
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Advertising Club Sales Managers to 
Organize as Units 


Gi ups of Twenty-five Members to Be Formed Under a Plan Devised by 
G. W. Fleming, of Cleveland—Some Interesting Details 


| HE sales managers who are 
members of the clubs belong- 
ine to the Associated Advertising 
Ciibs of the World have felt for 
sone time that there should be 
within the latter organization a 
de vartmental devoted to the work 
in which they are engaged. The 

atter was brought to the atten- 
ion of the officers of the 

A. C. of W. last year by whom 

was discussed at several meet- 
ines of the executive committee. 
The necessity of taking some ac- 
ion was evident when it was 

roposed that a union with the 

‘orld’s Salesmanship Congress 
should be brought about. This 
suggestion was carefully consid- 
ered, but for one reason or an- 
other was finally rejected. 

\Vhen the annual convention of 
the A. A. C. of W. was held at 
St. Louis, last June, George Walt 
Fleming, sales manager of the 
Kaynee Company, of Cleveland, 
submitted a plan of organization 
that was so full of merit that it 
was semi-officially endorsed. In 
presenting the matter to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Mr. Fleming; 
after discussing prevailing condi- 
tions, outlined the Sales Managers’ 
Unit idea which he originated. 
Such a unit had already been or- 
ranized by the Cleveland Adver- 
ising Club, and gave promise of 
being just what was needed by 
sales managers in all the adver- 
ising clubs. The prime purpose 

the unit is to take a limited 
1imber of members—twenty-five 

‘ach of whom is a member of 
le parent advertising club and 

a bona fide sales manager, 
sles counsel or first assistant 
s.les manager. The first unit es- 
blished in each club is desig- 
1 ted “Unit A.” When the quota 

exceeded the excess is thrown 
into “Unit B.” Each unit main- 
ns its separate entity and has 
own officers, etc. It is not 
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controlled in any way by the 
parent organization; in fact, there 
is no connection between them ex- 
cept that membership in the 
parent club is requisite to mem- 
bership in the Sales Managers’ 
Unit. 

The dues are fixed at a figure 
sufficiently large to pay the ex- 
penses of the unit and to pro- 
vide, in addition, an amount of 
money that will be turned over to 
the treasury of the A. A. C. of W. 
for the purpose of supporting a 
general clearing house, which will 
be established at Indianapolis. 
This clearing house will issue the 
weekly bulletins containing in- 
formation and the discussions of 
problems that may be presented 
by the several units. The bul- 
letins will present excerpts from, 
or analyses of condensed reports of 
the round table sessions of the va- 
rious units made by the secretaries, 
held every Tuesday at noon. As 
each unit contains only one mem- 
ber in a given line of business, 
much of the information brought 
out will be of a confidential 
nature, and often of an ex- 
ceedingly valuable character. 


CLEVELAND UNIT HAS BEEN A 
SUCCESS 


Some interesting facts as to the 
way the unit plan works may be 
obtained from the experiences of 
the Cleveland Unit A. The at- 
tendance at the meetings is usual- 
ly 95 per cent. Absence from 
four consecutive meetings without 
notice to the secretary involves 
the automatic removal of a mem- 
ber’s name from the roster. Each 
member is expected in his turn 
to bring to the unit his most dif- 
ficult problems for discussion, and 
when he is able to do so, to ex- 
plain how they were solved. The 
time of starting and closing the 
meetings is rigidly enforced. 

Mr. Fleming, who is chairman 
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of the A. A. C. of W. committee 
having the organization of Sales 
Managers’ Units in charge, in- 
forms Printers’ INK that up to 
the present time little effort has 
been made to swing into line a 
great number of clubs. The idea 
is to go slow rather than to gain 
in numbers at the expense of 
grave errors. The difficulties thus 
far encountered seem to be (1) 
in arousing interest among sales 
managers and (2) in divorcing 
their thoughts from the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship. The 
function of the Sales Managers’ 
Unit is to bring together men who 
have had or are going through 
the actual experience of executive 
endeavor—the creation and direc- 
tion of sales policies. Salesman- 
ship, or kindergarten work, be- 
longs to the sales division of an 
advertising club. 

The Baltimore Advertising Club 
has material for six units which 
are to be organized within the 
next few months. Evert C. 
Palmer is chairman of the sales 
division, which has the matter in 
charge. The Dallas Advertising 
League, of Dallas, Texas, has 
been merged with the Dallas Sales 
Managers’ Association, which has 
joined the club as a Sales Di- 
vision, and from which Unit A 
has already been organized. It is 
expected that Units B and C will 
shortly follow. J. H. Payne, vice- 
president of the Dallas Advertis- 
ing League is directing the work. 

The officers of the Cleveland 
units, recently elected, are as fol- 
lows: Unit A, president, G. W. 
Fleming ; vice-president, E.O. An- 
derson; secretary-treasurer, H. C. 
Porter. Unit B, president, C. E. 
Percy; vice-president, L. A. 
Wolin; secretary-treasurer, A. C. 
Smith. 

At present there are about 
twenty clubs that have organized 
or are organizing Salesmanship 
Units. 

At the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the A. A. C. 
of W. held in Indianapolis last 
week, that body created a new de- 
partmental to be known as the 
Sales Managers Conference. The 
action followed a presentation of 
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the sales managers unit plans | 

Mr. Fleming, and the appoin: 
ment of a committee to consid«r 
the advisability of establishi: 

such a departmental. The year 

dues of the local conferences w 

be $5 per year for members, on 

half of which shall be remitt: 

to national headquarters at I 

dianapolis for the expenses i 

curred in carrying on the gener: 
work of the conference. G. V 
Fleming, O. C. Harn and G. W 
Hopkins were appointed a con 

mittee for the revision of the co1 

stitution and by-laws of the o1 
ganizatien. 


Book Estate, Detroit, to Ac 
vertise 

Shaw-Pierce, advertising agency, « 
Detroit, has secured the advertising a 
count of the Book Estate, of that cit 
for the Book Building, which, whe 
completed, will be one of the world 
iargest commercial buildings. Follow 
ing the advertising of this structure, th 
Real Estate Exchange Building will bl: 
advertised. This is a twenty-story 01 
fice building now in process of erectio1 

At present the Book Building adver 
tising will be limited to Michigan pul 
lications, but it is expected that i 
will later appear in some of the large 
cities outside the state. 

This agency, which was _ establishe: 
in August by D. Minard Shaw and Al 
vin D. Pierce, has also secured the ac 
counts of the Detroit Weatherprooi 
Body Company, Pontiac, Mich.; Colum 
bia Motor Truck and Trailer Company, 
Pontiac; Swedish Crucible Steel Com 
pany, Detroit, and the Olson One-Tor 
Truck, Detroit. 


New Advertising Company in 
Detroit 


George R. Davis, formerly 
Whalen-Hixson Agency, an . : 
Gould, formerly of the Campbell-Ewald 
Company, both of Detroit, have formed 
the Davis-Gould Company in that city, 
to specialize in retail advertising. 


of the 
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Joins Berrien-Durstine 


McAlister 
the service 


Coleman, formerly — wit! 
department of the Fran) 
New York, has 
Berrien-Durstine, 


Presbrey Company, 
joined the staff of 
Inc., of that city. 


Ayer Has Account of Jordan 
Cars 
The Jordan Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, has appointed N. W. Ayer 
& Son, of Philadelphia, as its advertis- 
ing agent. 
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I577 WOMEN 
USE , 
KNOX S 


828 WOMEN 
USE 
JELLO 





25.2% OR 
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79.6% Of All Farm Families 
Use Prepared Desserts 


These are the facts developed from a questionnaire embracing more than 6,000 
farm homes throughout the United States. 

37.8 per cent prefer Knox Gelatine. 

19.9 per cent prefer Jello, 

17.2 per cent like the Minute products best. 

25.2 per cent names 385 different brands as their favorites. 


Surely, this is ample proof that the farm market is a most receptive one for 
prepared desserts. And, remember, farm homes use big quantities. A two-ounce 
portion never satisfies a husky farm boy or girl. It requires a heaped-up, honest- 
to-goodness dish to top off the farm meal. 

Here is a big market which nobody controls. It is peculiarly susceptible to 
constructive advertising. 

We have interesting and authentic figures regarding the farm market for all 
classes of food products, and we will be pleased to give you these figures, and show 
you how they apply in your case. 


FARMERS WIFE 


A WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL 
WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Publishers 


Vestern Representatives: Eastern Representatives. 
ic0. W. Hersert, Inc., Wattace C. Ricuarpson, Inc., 
341 Conway Building, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
hicago, Illinois. New York City. 
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Corn and 
Cattle 


Breeder’s Gazette Farmers 
Grow Great Quantities 
of Each 


You can reach more than 
90,000 of these well-to- 
do producers through 
their favorite medium— 
the one they actually pay 
for because they want it 
and it costs them more 
than any other journal of 
its kind in the United 
States. Please ask us to 
send you a-recent issue 
for inspection. 


Advertising rate 70c. 
a line forspace to be used 


prior to June 30, 1918. 


For further particulars 
please address 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE 


Tstablahed 18ti” The Farmer's Greatest Paper™ Pubished lary Ihursdap 
Sanders Publishing Co. 542 South Dearborn St 


CHICAGO. U.S.A 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representative, 
111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representative, 
381 Fourth Ave., 

New York City. 
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Authors Fa- 
vor Repeal of Zone Pos- 
tal Measure 


Broadside Appeals to Vast Read- 
ing Public, Which Constitutes 
the Magazines’ Following—States 
That New Second-class Postage 
Law Threatens Destruction of 
American Literature 


HE writers of America, as 

many of them as are organ- 
ized, are going to take an active 
part in the campaign for the re- 
peal of the postal rider to the 
War Revenue Bill so far as it 
affects second-class mail matter. 
The members anc guests of the 
Representatives’ Club, of New 
York, found at their places when 
they sat down to lunch together 
last Monday a circular notice ad- 
dressed “To the Reading Public,” 
setting forth the authors’ position 
on the question. This circular 
has been sent out to all the mem- 
bers ot the Periodical Publish- 
Association. It states the 
writers’ position as follows: 

“Tt appears to us that the pos- 
tal rider to the War Revenue 
Bill, passed at the last Congress 
as a war measure, as applicable 
to second-class matter, is not only 
iniquitous. and unfair, but also 
that it was passed as a punitive 


| measure leveled primarily at in- 


dependent periodical publications. 

“We believe that if it is car- 
ried out it will result in disaster 
to a very large number of pe- 
riodicals, and inasmuch as the ma- 
jority of American authors are 
dependent upon American period- 
icals for their livelihood, anything 
which threatens them, also threat- 


| ens the great body of American 
| writers. 


It is because of this fact, 
and the great menace to other 
lines of industry, that the Au- 
thors’ League of America, repre- 


|.senting the literary workers of this 
| country, is vitally interested in the 


fight for a repeal of this postal 


| regulation, which is scheduled .to 


go into effect July 1, 1918. 
“As it is true that the zone rate, 
as recently adopted, will result in 








Pos- 


Read- 
stitutes 
—States 
-ostage 
ion of 








ihe destruction of many periodi- 
als, and in a vast increase in the 
subscription price of others, it 
seems: to us that it constitutes a 
threat directed not only at the 
publishers and authors themselves, 
but also at the vast reading pub- 
lic of the country, and we feel 
that it is to this public that our 
appeal should be made. 


DEMAND FOR LAW’S REPEAL 


“This new law threatens the de- 
struction of American literature 
and the home reading circle, with 
all that such a catastrophe would 
mean; this in itself should ex- 
cite sufficient general interest to 
prompt an overwhelming demand 
for the repeal of the measure. 
But further than that it appears 
to us that this vindictive attempt 
to throttle the independent press 
of the United States is a matter 
of such sinister significance that 
the people of the country will re- 
fuse to tolerate it, once they are 
acquainted with its true character. 

“Inasmuch as the Constitution 
of the United States was drafted 
with the idea of fostering arts 
and sciences, and inasmuch as this 
ill-considered increase in postal 
rates was jammed through Con- 
gress not primarily as a method 
of raising war revenue, but so far 
as we can learn, as the result of 
personal animosity on the part of 
certain public men, the genesis of 
which can be traced back to the 
first ‘muckraking’ magazine ar- 
ticles, it is plain to us that we 
should demand its immediate re- 
peal. 

“Now, above all times, the pub- 
lic must be assured of a national, 
not a sectional press, and one that 
is removed from all political in- 
fluence.” 

This manifesto is subscribed 
to, in the name of the League, by 
Rex Beach as president, and the 
following members of the execu- 
tive committee: Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Alice Duer Miller, Gelett 
Burgess, George Barr McCutch- 
eon, Harvey O’Higgins, Chan- 
ning Pollock, Leroy Scott, Julian 
Street, Louis Joseph Vance, Helen 
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S. Woodruff. 
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The Signof a 
Hood Dealer 


Read What Mr. W. W. Duncan 
General Manager of the Hood 
Tire Co., Says: 











HOOD TIRE COMPANY, Inc. 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


November 14, 1917. 


“We have found your 24” # 24” 
sign to be ideal for our purpose, 
being economical as to installation, 
and also as to the amount of current 
consumed. We shall use more and 
more of these.” 

W. W. Duncan, 
General Manager. 











The type of sign referred to in the 
above letter is but one of several we 
have suggested and are manufacturing 
for the Hood people, who have been 
uniformly pleased with all the sign work 
we have produced for them. 


Wouldn’t you be pleased if all of your 
dealers were enthusiastic about al] your 
store helps? 


To get a display that suits one type of 
dealer is one thing—to get displays that 
suit several types of dealers is some- 
thing else again. This is an important 
problem, and we have helped the Hood 
people solve it. And our all-around 
ability to work out and produce signs 
for a variety of purposes, and which 
please all types of dealers, is one reason 
why we get Hood Tire business. 


Remember, we have never loaded up a 
client with useless displays. We don’t 
question—we know! That’s why our 
clients come back to us each year. 


Designing — Manufacturing 
Distributing 
One Organization—One Profit 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B & B SIGN CO., Inc. 
341-347 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





Says the Reader Should Pay Cost 
of Raw Materials in Newspapers 


Jesse I. Straus at Sphinx Club Dinner Advocates Raising Price to Two 
Cents—Jason Rogers Tells How the Papers Have Made 
Department Stores Possible 


‘* BENEFITS forgot” might be 
chosen as a phrase to char- 
acterize the addresses before the 
New York Sphinx Club last week. 
Jesse I. Straus, of R. H. Macy & 
Co., told of the benefits conferred 
on the newspapers by department 
and other stores, and Jason Rog- 
ers, publisher of the New York 
Globe, recalléd the services ren- 
dered the stores by newspapers. 

The advertising men and the 
publishers’ representatives who sat 
about the tables were much inter- 
ested in the arguments submitted, 
and at the close of the debate were 
pretty evenly divided in their opin- 
ion as to which of the disputants 
had been most convincing. 

Mr. Straus in opening the dis- 
cussion traced the history of the 
development of modern newspa- 
per advertising in America from 
1801 down to the present time. 
He said that’in looking over the 
papers through a series of years 
one is struck by the fact that the 
man who paid for advertising 
space realized the inadequacy of 
his use of it before the publisher 
who received the money. The 
earlier newspaper advertising was 
dull and ineffective, and was con- 
fined mostly to patent medicines, 
real estate, books, stationery, and 
the freight: facilities offered by 
sailing vessels. Rates were low 
and the importance of securing 
advertising to help meet the cost 
of getting out a newspaper was 
keenly felt by the publisher. In 
1851 the New York Times in an- 
nouncing a cut in price to one cent 
a copy said the price barely cov- 
ered the cost of the whole paper 
upon which it was printed, “the 
deficiency being made up by ad- 
vertisements.” Continuing, Mr. 
Straus said: 

“This curious situation has not 
changed in all this time. A man- 


ufactured product as large, as 
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important, as staple as the daily 
newspaper, made and sold day in 
and day out, year in and year 
out, at a price at which the con- 
sumer does not even pay enough 
to cover the cost of the raw ma- 
terials entering into it. Is not 
this a phenomenon that is almost 
without parallel? 

“Viewing it not only from the 
point of the advertiser, but I 
think I may say, from the point 
of view of the public, it is an evil 
that needs correction. But the 
desire for circulation has always, 
and will always, I dare say, be the 
impelling motive of the publisher, 
as it appears to be his main meas- 
ure of success. 


HAVE FOLLOWED LEAD OF ADVER-" 
TISERS 


“Out of this congenital appe- 
tite—I may almost term it disease 
—have grown many of the faults 
and abuses of the modern daily 


which sets itself up to furnish, 
and is bound to furnish the only 
mental food that a large majority 
of the population ever gets. It 
should, therefore, exercise great 
care in the preparation of that 
food so that a mental indigestion 
should not result. The condi- 
ments with which many of our 
leading dailies, both morning and 
evening, have of late years served 
up their news dishes, have been 
copied from the cookbook of the 
advertiser. 

“They've gone further. They 
have used more red pepper. And 
yet, despite their own bad exam- 
ple, they are inclined to scruti- 
nize the announcements for which 
they are paid, and censor them, 
though they are not always as 
careful in the scrutiny of their 
own news statements. 

“The advertiser has, I think, al- 
ready scented the danger of his 
exaggerations and of his half- 
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WE HAVE Y nsptices WE HAVE 
APPLIED FER " APPLIED 


FOR EE. CoMERGIO FOR 
A. B.C. AE anaes A. B.C. 


MEMBERSHIP MEMBERS HIP 


EXPORT PUBLICITY 





Now that you are arranging to place your Advertis- 
ing for 1918, bear the fact seriously in mind that it 


means everything to the merchant and manufacturer 
to place his Advertising for EXPORT Trade in the 


proper medium. 
The Plan Now is to CONCENTRATE on the Best and “Stick” 


For prestige and influence among its foreign readers, and consequent value to its 
idvertisers, EL COMERCIO during the nearly 43 years of its existence has had 


EL CoMERCIO 


is by many years the oldest Spanish Journal in the United States and the oldest 
Export Journal published in any language, in any country. Its columns carry the 
advertisements of hundreds of the leading manufacturers of the country, many of 
whom have been its constant patrons for from 3 to 42 years. They are houses you 
know and in your or kindred lines. Profit by their experience. It has brought 
vm valuable foreign trade and will serve you equally well if but given a fair 
trial. 
_ If you have no Export advertising experience, or have advertised without success 
in other Export Journals, profit by the experience of those who use the columns 
of EL COMERCIO and let it show what it can do for you. 
EL COMERCIO’S CIRCULATION is Sworn to and Guaranteed. EL 
COMERCIO is not shipped in bulk by freight (to save expensive 
postage) to Commission Merchants, Importers, Agents, or to other 
well-meaning persons to distribute, but goes direct from Bindery to 
Post Office in individual wrappers, with postage fully prepaid, to 
separate addresses, and covers the following countries, viz: 
SOUTH AMERICA CENTRAL AMERICA WEST INDIES MISCELLANEOUS 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Porto Rico, Canary Islands, 
Guatemala, Curacao, San Domingo, Mexico, Philippine Islands, 
ay, Honduras, Haytl St. Thomas ortugal, pain, 
’ eru, Nicaragua, - Jamalca, Trinidad. Spanish Colonies In Africa. 
Colombia, Uruguay, Panama, 
Venezuela. Salvador. 
Sample copy, advertising rates and circular containing much interesting Export 
Information and testimonials from manufacturers who have used the columns of 
“EL COMERCIO” for from 3 to nearly 43 years will be sent free on appli- 


~ Ex CoMERCcIio. 


Established 1875, Now in Its 43d Year. The Oldest Export*Journal’in‘the World 


J. SHEPHERD CLARK CO., Editors and Publishers 


Burnet L. Clark, President and Manager. 114 LIBERTY STREET, NEWJYORK 
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A simple device permits this farmer to 
drive his tractor from the binder, and save 
| one man. 





Paving the Way 
Editorial Service 
No, not free readers. 


Instead, intelligent, im- 
partial forecasts as to 
the usefulness of new 
products; and conscien- 
tious running records 
of performance. 
Advertising may or yn d 
not follow. Where it fol- 
lows favorable comment, 
quick results are seen, for 
Power Farming readers be- 
lieve. 

You will be interested in 
specific cases—a grain sav- 
er, a home creamery, a lime 
pulverizer, a boiler graphite, 
etc. 

And it may be that the edi- 
tors have unconsciously 
been plugging your game 
already. 

Better look it up. 


Not The Largest Farm Market 
—But The Richest ¥ 


POWER FARMING 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Barnhill & Henning Jas. A. Buchanan 
Bras each 


POWER FARMING 


| ditions to circulation. 





truths, and the more farsighte: 
are inclined to return to greate: 
moderation. Whether the cen- 
sorship on the part of some pa- 


| pers has brought about this re 
| sult, or whether the checkered ca- 


reer of some of the advertisers 
has caused others to seek classi 


| fication in a separate group, it is 


difficult to determine. 
“But the evil, I think, is in pro 


| cess of elimination, and again it 


is to be hoped that the newspa- 
pers in their news policy will fol- 
low the lead. ‘ 

“In so far as the exclusion of 
advertising of articles dangerous 


| to the public health is concerned, 


we have, I believe, laws, and in 


| so far as advertising of fraudu- 
| lent schemes is 


concerned, the 
law also offers its protection. And 
yet, as an advertiser, I welcome 
the endeavor to make the com- 
pany I keep, and by whose asso- 
ciation I am perhaps in some de- 
gree inevitably judged, morally 
better. 

“The battle of wits in the seek- 
ing and granting of advertising 
rates has not redounded to the 
credit or advantage of either side. 
Large circulations, wide distribu- 
tion, due to prize offers, to coupon 
devices, to voting coupons, to un- 
wholesome stimulations of one 
sort or another, do not make for 


| value of advertising space. 


“Extra editions, without war- 
rant, the publication of evening 
editions before the morning paper 
has been read, are not honest ad- 
The for- 
cing of editions into territory 
where there is not a natural or 
normal consumer demand does 
not contribute to the benefit of 
the advertiser, who pays the bills. 
And above all, in these days of 
strenuous endeavor to reduce 
waste, duplicate circulation is un- 
economic. 

“Paper is high, forests are being 
depleted, distribution costs are 
rising and the endeavor to sell 
two papers where one would suf- 
fice is not a practice to be encour- 
aged. 

“In many lines, an increase in 
turn-over or of production re- 
sults in a reduction of overhead. 
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Not so with the newspapers, ev- 
‘ry copy of which means a loss. 
The cure for this evil, I believe, 
lies in the raising of the price of 
the newspaper to the reader so 
that cost shall be covered. 

“The consumer pays the ad- 
vertising bill whether he realizes 
it or not. But we in this coun- 
try have in the past preferred in- 
direct taxation to direct; like the 
ostrich, if we could not see, we 
feared not. 

“This war, however, is teach- 
ing us to tax ourselves directly, 
and from direct, measurable taxa- 
tion will be born a spirit of econ- 
omy. It is unnecessary for a per- 
son to buy two, three or four edi- 
tions of the same paper. It is 
wasteful to consumer and pub- 
lisher alike, and contributes noth- 
ing to the advertiser. 


ADVOCATES HIGHER SELLING PRICE 


TO THE PUBLIC 


“At two cents I firmly believe 
that much duplicate circulation 
would be eliminated, and the re- 
sults remain from every point of 
view unchanged. ‘Then circula- 
tion will mean something. The 
paper at two cents will be more 
highly prized, more thoroughly 
perused, and if it has an influence 
and a following, more effective in 
its education of that following. 
And I have not in mind as a-co- 
rollary the reduction of advertis- 
ing rates. I am after efficiency in 
circulation for the newspaper in 
its education efforts, and for the 
advertiser in his estimate of prob- 
able return for every dollar ex- 
pended. 

“T hope for circulation honest- 
ly sought, honestly procured and 
honestly held. This honesty will 
have its reflex on the advertiser, 
and ultimately on the reader, for 
newspapers will then seek for 
other basis of self-exploitation 
than quantity, and their tone and 
character will change.” 

Mr. Rogers contended that it 
was the newspaper that made the 
department store and the specialty 
shop possible. 

His best argument in support of 
his side of the question was the 
story he told of the stereotypers’ 
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BOOKING NOW 
FOR 1918 


.. ’S engagement 
book for 1918 gives par- 
ticulars of a limited number 
of spaces and has just room 
for him to put one adver- 
tiser’s name against each. 
When that’s done—Punch 
isdone. Keen business men 
will make early application 
for their 1918 space. 


Just as Punch’s readers are con- 
tent only with the best in lit-ra- 
ture and art so they look for the 
best commercially. And, hap- 
pily, they have the means to 
gratify their tastes. No other 
British journal is so well re- 
ceived by the “ people that mat- 
ter” to advertisers of high-class 
goods and service. 
But if you wish Punch to intro- 
duce your goods to his 1918 
friends you must let him know 
without delay. 
The Net Sale each week of 
Punch at Sixpence per copy 
is One Hundred Thousand — 
always more, never less. 

ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 

10 Bouverie Street 


London 
E.C.4. 
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strike in Chicago in 1898, when 

every daily newspaper in the city 
suspended publication for a week. 
At the time Mr. Rogers was ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago 
Inter Ocean. An agreement had 
been entered into by the several 
morning and evening newspapers 
that in case any one of them was 
obliged to suspend publication, be- 
cause of a strike in any of its 
mechanical departments, the 
others would follow suit. There- 
fore, when the stereotypers’ strike 
took place on one paper and sub- 
stitutes could not be secured all 
the papers closed down. 

“For an entire week,” continued 
Mr. Rogers, “not a Chicago news- 
paper published a single issue, 
and the only dailies the people 
had to read were those sent in 
from outside cities. It was the 
week of the white sales in the dry 
goods and department _ stores 
when much space is used’ in the 
newspapers to advertise their of- 
ferings. With the suspension of 
the city’s newspapers the stores 
were left without an _ effective 
medium for reaching their usual 
customers. The result was that, 
although the display of white and 
other goods was of an unusually 
attractive character, and the bar- 
gains offered were numerous, the 
great stores were empty of cus- 
tomers. People would not or did 
not visit the ‘Loop’ district, al- 
though there was nothing to pre- 
vent them from doing so, as there 
was no disturbance of any kind, 
and business in other lines went 
on as usual. 

“The dry goods merchants came 
to the newspaper offices and fairly 
begged them to resume the issue 
of their several editions. They 
were willing to pay any extra rate 
that might be charged for adver- 
tising. When, at length, the stere- 
otypers’ strike ended and the 
newspapers again appeared, sev- 
eral of the department-store man- 
agers declared that if the Chicago 
dailies had ceased to be published 
for thirty days they would have 
been driven into bankruptcy. 

“Here, then,” continued Mr. 
Rogers, “is absolute proof of the 
fact that the newspapers make 
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the department stores possible.’ 

The speaker advocated the use 
of smaller space of the big stores. 
There is too much waste at 
present. It is not necessary to 
run pages and double trucks to at- 
tract customers. If the advertise- 
ments were honest and presented 
the facts that people want to know 
about merchandise, they need not 
be spread all over the paper. Mr. 
Rogers said that all the New York 
publishers, with one exception, 
are in favor of advancing their 
prices per copy from one to two 
cents. 

The Rev. Warren W. Giles 
made a humorous speech upon 
“The By-Stander’s Point of View,” 
in which he poked fun at the de- 
partment store ad writers, and 
said they sadly needed to take to 
heart the motto of the Sphinx 
Club—“Honesty in Advertising.” 





Boston Meeting to Discuss 
Foreign Credits 


A Round Table “Smoker” on Foreign 
Credits will be held in Boston, Novem- 
ber 26, at the Boston City Club. The 
meeting is under the joint auspices of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
the Boston Credit Men’s Association, 
and the Boston Export Round Table. 

The meeting is in charge of the com- 
mittee of arrangements, consisting of 
Walter F. Wyman, vice-chairman on 
foreign credits, National Association of 
Credit Men; Oscar T. Erickson, chair- 
man Committee on foreign credits, Bos- 
ton Credit Men’s Association, and Harry 
H. Morse, manager export departmeni. 
Regal Shoe Company. Those who will 
contribute five-minute sfoenenes from the 
floor include Ansel Clarke, United 
States Department - ‘Commerce; Pro- 
fessor Paul T. Cherington of Harvard 
University; W. Irving Bullard, of the 
Merchants National Bank, and Dean 
Everett W. Lord of Boston University 
School of Administration. 

Foreign credits will be discussed from 
the angle of the important elements; 
what they are, how they can be learned, 
and how their mastering can be capi- 
talized. 





Allman with Mack Printing 
House 


L. C. Allman, for two years adver- 
tising manager of the Iowa Gate Com- 
pany, Cedar Falls, Ia., and previously 
with the Associated Manufacturers 
Company, Waterloo, Ia., in a similar 
capacity, has joined the advertising ser- 
vice department of the Joseph ack 


Printing House, Tne., of Detroit. 
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Interest 


NTEREST makes all the difference in 
the world in the value of men. No 
matter what the job. Interest in the 
work means intelligence employed, the 
utmost of a man’s ability to serve. There 
is no substitute for interest. It is the vital- 
izing power that brings out a man’s best. 
“You take such an interest in our propo- 
sition it isa pleasure to do business with 
ou,” writes one of our customers. And 
e referred to the spirit that makes this 
rinting organization of more than ordi- 
nary value to its customers. If interested ‘ 
printing service appeals to you, write 







Saturday Night Press, Ine. 


Detroit . Printers - Michigan 









































Marketing Luxuries | 


Perhaps, you have considered your product a little too 
much of a luxury for farm folks. Then, these facts 
about Farm Life subscribers will interest you: 


60.7 per cent own pianos or organs 
26.4 per cent own phonographs 
27.9 per cent own automobiles 


Crops have been good; prices are very high. Our 
400,000 subscribers have money to spend and are 
spending it for the comforts of modern living. You 
can tell your story effectively to these prosperous 
farmers in Farm Life. 400,000 a month—100 per cent 
circulation—Rate, $2 a line. 

Our Data Book may give you a new sales vision. 


Write for it. 


America’s Greatest 


Farm Life FARM MAGAZINE 


SPENCER, INDIANA 
Advertising Representatives: JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
New York 


Chicago Detroit St. Louis 
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Aloha: 


A most cordial 
invitation is 
extended 


to the aggressive busi- 
ness men who seek to ex- 
tend their markets and 
push the sales of their 
goods to investigate the 
wonderful opportunities 
presented the pros- 
perous group of Hawaiian 


Islands. 


in 


imports for 
recently 
$4,356,000. 


exports, 


Hawaii's 
one month 
amounted to 
The _ islands’ 
however, greatly exceed 
all imports. Investigate 
now and plan your 1918 
to in- 
market. 


campaign 
this 


Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin 


“HAWAII’S GREATEST 
NEWSPAPER.” 


sales 


clude rich 


| Charles 
| nalist of wide experience. 
| Post has been connected in an 
| editoriak capacity with leading 


| Magazine 
| sented 


GEO. H. ALCORN, 
Eastern Representative, 
23 West 3l1st Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


| 
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| several 
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| Publishers Organize Ad- 


| visory Board 

| | Its Purpose to Centralize Efforts 
Made to Protect and Promote In- 
terests of Its Members—Wil! 
Seek to Secure Repeal of Posta' 
Zone Law 


NEW organization repre 
senting the various pe- 
| riodical publishers’ association 
| and allied bodies has _ bee 
| formed in New York to pro- 


/ mote and defend the common 
| interests of all. 
| Publishers’ Advisory Board, and 
| is composed of the presidents 
| or other executive officers of 


It is called the 


the constituent bodies. The 


| members are as follows 


Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 


| ciation, Allan H. Richardson, of 
| the 
| pany, chairman; 


McCall Publishing Com- 
A. C. G. Ham- 


mesfahr, of Collier's, treasurer. 


Associated Business Papers, 
' Inc., 


M. C. Robbins, 
Agricultural Publishers’ 
sociation, E. T. Meredith, 


Iron Age. 
As- 
Suc- 


cessful Farming. 


Association of Religious Pa- 
pers, George E. Cook, vice-presi- 
David C. Cook Pub. Co. 

Pub- 
Lewis, 


Association of Medical 
Dr. H. Edwin 
American Medicine. 

Authors League of America, 
Rex Beach. 


Allied Printing Trades, Peter 


| J. Brady. 


The director of the Board is 
Johnson Post, a jour- 
Mr. 


and with 
magazines, 
He explored the interior of 
South America for Harpers’ 
in 1903-04, and repre- 
the New York World 
in the Cuban revolution of 1907. 
He was vice-chairman of the 
Woodrow Wilson Independent 


New York dailies, 
prominent 


| League of California, during the 


last Presidential campaign, and 


| also chairman of the publicity 


committee of that organization. 
The Publishers’ Advisory 
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joard will centralize and co-or- 
linate the activities of the sev- 
ral associations it represents 
ipon matters that are of gen- 
ral but vital importance to all. 
Through this union of effort it 
is believed that much can be 
accomplished in combatting un- 
iair legislation affecting the pe- 
riodical publishing industry, and 
in advancing the interests of 
members in numerous direc- 
tions. 


WILL WORK FOR REPEAL OF ZONE 
LAW 


The first work to be under- 
taken by the Board will be di- 
rected toward securing the re- 
peal of the postal zone provi- 
sion of the war tax bill passed 
by Congress at its last session. 
A thorough analysis of the post- 
al situation will be made as 
soon as possible. With the 
facts thus obtained and those 
available from other sources, a 
campaign of education will be 
undertaken for the benefit of 


the public, and especially of the 
members of Congress. Atten- 
tion will be called to the seri- 
ousness of the situation which 
confronts the publishing busi- 
ness. When the postal zone 
law goes’ into effect next July 
it will cost a large Philadelphia 
publisher $50,000 more than the 
profits made last year.  Eighty- 


six magazines of general circu- 


lation will have: to pay $4,858,- 
785.45, and a group of agricul- 
tural papers $2,348,683.85 more 
for postage than _ heretofore. 
The effect upon some of the 
large publications, it is asserted 
by those who are in a position 
to know, will be to put them 
out of business; others whose 
offices are now located in New 
York and other Atlantic coast 
cities will have to be moved to 
Chicago and other Middle West 
cities. Many of the smaller 
publishers will be put out of 
business. 

The publishers assert that in 
seeking to bring about the re- 











‘The right kind of agency and the 
right kind of advertiser must inevit- 
ably “discover” each other. We 
are content to bank our future on 
this fundamental law of mutuality. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
General Advertising 
Detroit 
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JOHN ADAMS THAYER 


The Periodical Publishers’ Association 


of America 


announces the appointment of 


John Adams Thayer 


as its Executive Secretary 


Offices of the Association 
Fifth Avenue Building 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone 547 Gramercy 
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wal of the postal zone provi- 
ion of the war revenue bill they 
io not desire to escape bearing 
their share of the tax burdens 
f the war. What they object 
‘o is the singling out of the pe- 
-iodical press to pay an increase 
in second-class postage amount- 
ing to three times what was 
paid before, not one dollar of 
which will be devoted to the 
war purposes of the Govern- 
ment. The rate the publishers 
have been paying, they main- 
tain, is no more a subsidy than 
the bulletins on agricultural 
topics issued for the benefit of 
farmers. The advertising pages 
are the market place of the 
world, and are just as im+ 
portant to readers as the edi- 
torial pages—and often more 
so. They have built up great 
industries that otherwise would 
never have existed. No one 
would: think of taxing markets 
out of existence, and yet that 
is virtually what will happen 
to many of the mediums now 
rendering valuable service not 
only to those who have articles 
to sell, but also to the Govern- 
ment itself in making known 
its policies and needs to the 
general public. 

These are some of the things 
that the Periodical Advisory 
Board will bring to the atten- 
tion of the public in the cam- 
paign of advertising which it 
will soon inaugurate. 


Rosier With the May Company 


Oscar Rosier, for the past two years 
advertising manager of Hillman’s store, 
Chicago, has become advertising man- 
ager of The May Company, Cleveland, 

hio. Mr. Rosier came to the United 
States from Australia three years ago 
to become advertising manager of The 
Hub, Henry C. Lytton & Sons, Chicago. 


McKellar Tool Account With 
MacFarlane Agency 


The advertising account of the McKel- 
iar Pneumatic Tool Company, of Grand 
Haven, Michigan, has been placed with 
the agency of Charles A. acFarlane 
of Chicago. 


F. R. Fuller, of Fuller & Smith, has 
been elected chairman of the Cleveland 
Retter Business Commission. 














Class Publishers 
War Opportunity 


FLOOR SPACE: 
Publishing house has 
1200 square feet, or 
more, of light floor 
space to sublet in dig- 
nified new _ building 
near Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street. 


PUBLISHERS’ 
SERVICE: These 
publishers, owners of 
class magazine (lead- 
ing in advertising space 
carried and in distinc- 
tion) offers in addition, 
if desired, advertising, 
editorial and circula- 
tion supervision, to as- 
sist a monthly class pe- 
riodical in improving 
its balance sheet, and 
also possibly offer a 
large saving in high- 
class printing. 


Address H. N., Box 


39 care Printers’ Ink. 
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“T really don’t know how a | 
dealer can expect to thor- | 


oughly cover Philadelphia 


without using L’OPINIONE | 
to reach the wonderful buy- | 
ing power of the Italian | 
residents of Philadelphia | 


and vicinity.” 


—Statement by the head of one of | 


the largest distributing concerns 
in the Quaker City 


L’OPINIONE (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches 250,000 
Italians in Philadelphia 
alone. These Italians are 
doing their full share in 
the great struggle against 
autocracy and they 
carefully read and are 
influenced by 


L’OPINIONE 


The Only Italian Daily News- 
paper Published in Pennsylvania 


When you think of 
Philadelphia think of 
L’OPINIONE. It is one 
of the big dailies of that 
city, merely published in 
the Italian language for 
the convenience of its 
readers. 


George B. David Co., Inc. 


171 Madison Avenue, New York 
1411 Hartford Building, Chicago 








INK 
What Is a Fair 


Profit? 


(Continued from page 10) 
was provided by requiring him tc 
balance his books every twi 
weeks as business went on, and to 
adjust his thirty per cent super- 
charge accordingly. 


OBJECTED TO STANDARDIZED BOOK- 
KEEPING 

In the protests of the coal men 
against this simple measure, one 
comes to the very heart of the 
problem. These protests took 
every conceivable shape, but the 
chief burden was made up of gen- 
eralities—criticisms of Govern- 
ment interference, personalities 
directed at the Fuel Administra- 
tor, instances upon the inherent 
complexities of the coal business, 
and reproaches of one section of 
the trade against another. Sift- 
ing this mass of protest for the 
actual facts as to where regula- 
tion affected the coal men in dol- 
lars and cents, one found that the 
chief burden of complaint was 
against the new demands for 
bookkeeping. The coal men did 
not know where they stood in 
dollars and cents, and the burden 
of team work with the Govern- 
ment seemed to be grievous chief- 
ly because they were required to 
dig and find out. 

There is nothing particularly 
new in this effort to standardize 
business and straighten out its 
books and eliminate its wastes. 
The first business man who ever 
went to Washington to hold a 
Government position put his fin- 
ger upon this difficulty immedi- 
ately. That was Edward N. Hur- 
ley, the Chicago manufacturer ap- 
pointed to the. Federal Trade 
Commission by President Wilson. 
He found himself among a lot of 
attorneys eager to use the teeth in 
the new Federal Trade Commis- 
sion law and begin investigating 
and prosecuting business. Hur- 
ley’s knowledge of American bus- 
iness taught him that it was 
something like Jakey, the little 
boy that the teacher sent home 
from school with a _ note to 
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his mother asking that 



















he be 
ashed, and Jakey’s mother re- 
ted, “Don’t wash him—learn 
m.” Coming up through the 
sugh-and-ready school of Amer- 
an business himself during an 
a of one hundred per cent 
rofits and rule of thumb book- 
eeping, Hurley knew that the av- 
rage American business concern 
rom the little corner grocery to 
orporations of considerable size, 
s conducted with too little cost 
uformation. He said that most 
\merican manufacturers were 
nechanics yesterday; that they 
iad gone into some line of busi- 
ness that yielded good profits; 
that such bookkeeping as they did 
was attended to for them by a 
brother-in-law who had to have 
light work because his lungs were 
weak and that this type of self- 
made American business men 
would move heaven and earth to 
maintain profits by inventing new 
products, gingering up the sales 
force, organizing new outlets, in- 
creasing output, and every other 
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last thing he would do would be 
to tangle himself up in the “red 
tape” of bookkeeping and cost ac- 
counting. To keep himself going 
he would resort to almost every 
resource but that. He hired the 
auditing accountant from time to 
time, but fought his investiga- 
tions, and the auditing accountant 
did not dare dig in too deeply, 
for he had to hold his customers. 
The manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, and the banker 
were all skimming over thin ice 
in the same way, or, as Hurley 
once put it vividly, they were all 
bad little boys caught in the or- 
chard together stealing apples, 
and none of them dared peach on 
the others. 


DRASTIC RECOMMENDATIONS OF U. S. 
CHAMBER OF COM MERCE 


Now, under war pressure, we 
have got to go into this muddled 
situation and go into it right, and 
stay there until it clarifies. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, through a special 
committee, has amplified the Gov- 





large-handed device, but that the 





The 
Albert P. Hill Company, Inc. 
Pittsburgh 





Trade Investigation; 
Sales and Advertising Plans 


Magazine, Newspaper, Billboard, 
Street Car @® Direct Advertising 


Personal, Sincere, Effective Service 


——— , ) 
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Wages Increase in 


NEW ENGLAND 


Where the tide of prosperity is at its highest. The de- 


sirable place and just the time for 


Try-Out Campaigns 


Make sure you are right then—and then only—go ahead. 


Now it’s textiles again! Saturday, notices were posted 
in the biggest textile center of another wage increase of 10 
per cent. These increases have been frequent and are in 
sympathy with the increase in the other trades. 


Here is ability to buy founded on unusual density of pop- 
ulation, comprised of people of means and those employed 
at well paying labor—men and women whose conditions and 
occupations give them increases on which to live liberally. 






















































































































These are ready purchasers of advertised products be- 
cause they have the ready money to buy what they desire. 
Offer your goods to the people of this section through their 
local daily newspaper and you will reap large sales. 





MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Daily Circulation 25,000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


Standard 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. and'Mercury 
Daily Circulation 20,949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 56, 400 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


AILY 
TAUNTON, MASS. GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000. 


BRIDGEPORT,CT. Feencnin 
Daily Circulation 35, 064 net A. B.C. 


Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 





Here follow 15 of the best local dailies: 


UNION and 
LEADER 





NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19, 414 

Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Circulation over 10, 200—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 
MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 

Daily Circulation 5,120 

Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,000 
WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 11, 321 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 
AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 

Daily Circulation 10, 068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,000 
PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 

Daily Circulation 22,737 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 
BURLINGTON, VT., — PRESS 
Daily Circulation’ 10, 714'n 

Population 22,000, with Taete 40,000 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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ernment experiment and _= sug- 
cested that it be carried further. 
he Government experiment thus 
ir deals only with portions of 
the business world—it licenses the 
imanufacturer and large mercan- 
tle concern, but leaves the farm- 
er and small merchant to purely 
oluntary co-operation. This 
(hamber of Commerce’s commit- 
ee recommends that Congress 
rive greater authority to control 

‘rices during the war; that this 
.uthority extend to all articles 
which have importance in basic 
ndustries; that it extend to raw 
materials and finished products; 
that it include prices paid by the 
public as well as by the Govern- 
ment; that price control authority 
be administered by a small execu- 
tive board appointed by the Presi- 
dent; that commodities be appor- 
tioned out by some Government 
agency that will give available 
supplies to purchasers whose 
needs are most directly related to 
the public welfare; and that each 
industry and trade create a rep- 
resentative committee to work 
with the Government. 

The great experiment of find- 
ing a fair profit is going on, with 
rules and licenses following as 
fast as solid bottom is found in 
each industry. And it will go on 
as long as the war lasts, and per- 
haps longer, for American busi- 
ness has been too patient in car- 
rying burdens imposed by the 
slacker and the parasite, and in 
the hard, gruelling experiences of 
war it must help the Government 
find and get rid of them. 





To Manage Chicago 
bune” Automobile Dept. 


Walt Bloeser has been appointed 
manager of the automobile advertising 
department of the Chicago Tribune. 
He has for a number of years been in 
charge of special development and feat- 
ure departments of the paper. Before 
joining the Tribune, he was in the 
agency field. 





New Advertising Agency for 
Locomobile 


The Locomobile Company of America, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has placed its ad- 
vertising in the hands of the Bush 
Advertising Service, Inc., New York. 
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Taking Up 
the Slack in 
PORTLAND 


Maine 


The October P. O. Statement 
for 1917 shows 1,490 copies daily 
GAIN over 1916 for the 


Evening 
Express 
22,737 


daily paid average 


Surely it is no wonder that the 
Evening Express dominates the 
field in Portland, and 

Surely it is no wonder that the 
local advertiser and the foreign 
advertiser get big returns from 
the Evening Express. 

Surely you will get similar re- 
turns if you use the Evening 
Express. 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 

Boston Chicago——_-New York 





Newspaper 
Growth in 
BRIDGEPORT 


Connecticut 


The most prosperous city in 
America. 
The giant of Connecticut’s 
journalism shows a gain in each 
succeeding U. S. Government 
statement. 


October 
P. O. Statement 


POST-TELEGRAM 
36,457 paid 


Largest Connecticut Circulation ! 


You can’t go wrong if you 
use it. 

And you will miss something 
very good if you don’t. 

The Julius Mathews Special Agency 

Boston Chicago——New York 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 


A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded. 1888 by George P. Rowell 





Printers’ INK Pus._isHinG CoMPANY 

Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison AvgenugE, New York 
City. Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and Treasurer, R. W. LAWRENCE. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. 


Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 
—— Boulevard, Kirk TAytor, Manager. 
Telephones, Harrison 1707 & 1939. 

New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jutius Matuews, Manager. 

Detroit Office: 709 Free Press Bldg., Kirk 
Taytor, Manager. Telephone Cherry 3262. 
Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. 

St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, Tel. Olive 43. 
London Office: 16 Regent Street, S.W., G. W. 
Kett te, Manager. 

Paris Office: 10 Rue de Ja Victoire, Jean H. 
Futceras, Manager. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Forei n Postage, one dollar per year extra, 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75; half page, $37.50: 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. Classified 
40 cents a line—net. Minimum order $2.00. 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor 
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The men at 
Washington who 
are directing the 
Luxury Ad- war-time activi- 
vertiser ties of the nation 

are finding that the country’s busi- 
ness is an elaborately ramified 
structure. It is not a series of 
unrelated commercial structures, 
as many seem to think. One in- 
dustry cannot be torn down and 
the others left standing unhurt. 
Business is really a vast network 
of thousands of different enter- 
prises. Destroy or impair any 
part of the net and to that extent 
the whole fabric will be injured. 
That the Council of National 
Defense and its subsidiary bodies 
are showing that they fully ap- 
preciate this fact speaks well for 
their capacity. For example, the 
Council has decided that it will be 
necessary to curtail the produc- 


Fair Treat- 
ment for the 


tion of some so-called non-essen 
tial lines. But picking out th 
non-essential business is not s« 
simple as may appear on the sur 
face. A line may have all the 
earmarks of a pure luxury, but 
eliminate it and it will be found 
that the props have been knocked 
from under some other business 
that is vitally necessary. 

So delicate is this question that 
a new bureau has been formed 
under the War Industries Board 
to deal with it. The bureau’s 
duty will be to determine care- 
fully what is a_ non-essential 
line and then to curtail it with the 
least possible disturbance to com- 
merce as a whole. As matters 
now stand, the Fuel Administra- 
tor, let us say, may list a certain 
business as unnecessary and cut 
off its coal supply. At the same 
time some other department of 
the government may know that 
business to be essential. No in- 
dustry is so obviously a luxury 
that it can be lightly dispensed 
with. 

The experience which the auto- 
mobile people have just passed 
through is a typical illustration. It 
looked as though there wouldn’t 
be enough alloy steels for war pur- 
poses. Therefore, some large in- 
dustry using the product would 
have to be cut off. The motor 
car industry was selected. The 
country, so it was argued, could 
get along without new pleasure 
cars during the war. Closer in- 
vestigation, however, soon showed 
that the word “pleasure” is a mis- 
nomer and that the entire com- 
mercial life of the nation is ad- 
iusted to the use of the automo- 


bile. Any serious curtailment of 
production might greatly . inter- 


fere with the efficiency of all bus- 
iness. As a result a plan was 


decided on that will probably 
serve the needs of the Govern- 
ment and_ still not grievously 


handicap the automobile makers 
nor the many other lines that are 
denendent on them. 

Even a product that would or- 
dinarily be classed as a downright 
luxury may be found to be indi- 
rectly a producer of munitions. 
when its trade lanes are followed 
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up. This was pointed out in a 
recent bulletin of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
as noted in last week’s PRINTERS’ 
Ixxk. It says that this country 
needs nitrate and copper from 
Chile, and wool and hides from 
Argentine, and that these necessi- 
ties may be obtained by shipping 
luxuries in exchange. 

That the Government is cog- 
nizant of the niceties of this whole 
question and seems determined to 
cause business no needless hard- 

ship, should hearten the luxury 
advertiser. 


Advertising The eight per 
and the cent war tax on 
passenger fares 

Tax on and the ten per 
Traveling cent levy on 
berths may not be oppressive, but 
still it is going to increase notice- 
ably the selling expense of many 
manufacturers. However, like so 


many other things that the war 
has brought about, after all, this 
particular tax may prove to be a 
blessing in disguise. 


Many houses 
have not traveled their salesmen 
economically. 

Their salesmen have been com- 
pelled to do too much missionary 
work, They have been obliged 
to do all the prospecting them- 
selves. Advertising sltould have 
broken the ground before them. 
It should have taken the “purely 
introductory work off of their 
shoulders and thus have left them 
more time for straight selling. As 
a result of this,.salesmen have got 
into the habit of skimming the 
easy business in their territories. 
They skipped the hard prospects, 
often taking extravagantly big 
jumps. They spent too much time 
in mere traveling. 

Already there are signs that this 
tax on traveling is beginning to 
focus the attention of manufac- 
turers on the necessity for more 
intensive working of territories. 
This is being accomplished in 
three distinct ways. Where con- 
cerns cannot get men to fill sales 
districts that have been vacated 
by the draft, they are using ad- 
vertising to take the place of 
salesmen. The second method is, 


where salesmen are used, to make 
their work more productive by 
giving them more vigorous ad- 
vertising co-operation. The third 
plan is to employ the trade jour- 
nals, catalogues and direct litera- 
ture to drag-net the whole trade 
and let the salesmen work in con- 
densed territories, where there is 
lots of business and where not so 
much traveling will be required. 
In this way advertising reaches 
all the trade and the salesmen 
only that part of it that can be 
reached conveniently. 

In any number of cases it has 
been found that salesmen had too 
much territory. The recent expe- 
rience of a notably successful ad- 
vertiser is an interesting example. 
He has one state divided into 
twenty districts. Sales in this 
state were good, but he always 
felt that the men could sell more 
if they had less ground to cover. 
As is usually the case, the men 
insisted that their territories were 
already too small. A few weeks 
ago this manufacturer engaged 
fourteen new salesmen, but before 
assigning them their territories, 
he determined to make an experi- 
ment with them. The whole four- 
teen of them were put to work 
where only one man had been 
traveling before. In a week they 
developed more business and 
turned up more prospects than the 
old man ever dreamed existed in 
his sales bailiwick. This crew is 
now going through the other dis- 
tricts in the same way. 

A new executive put in charge 
of a New England manufacturer’s 
affairs found the other day that 
the concern’s salesmen had been 
calling on only thirty-six per cent 
of their prospects. The men sim- 
ply didn’t have the time to make 
more calls. For the present this 
house is unable to increase its 
sales force, but it is going to ad- 
vertise strongly to its prospects. 

Just recently a Chicago manu- 
facturer, to test a theory of his, 
sent one salesman after another 
over the same territory. They 
traveled only a few days apart. 
The second produced as much 
business as the first, although he 
isn’t any better salesman. It was 
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simply a case of the first man 
having to travel so fast to make 
his schedule that he took time to 
approach only the most promis- 
ing’ customers. Had this firm 
been an effective advertiser, each 
buyer would have taken less time, 
the salesman could have seen 
more prospects and still have 
traveled just as fast. 

In every town salesmen over- 
solicit the big merchants. At the 
same time, there is often a live 
little store around the corner that 
is almost neglected by travelers. 
When a manufacturer advertises 
he reaches both the big and small 
merchant, even though his sales- 
men do not. 

Clearly more advertising and 
more careful working of terri- 
tories is the answer to the in- 
creased cost of traveling. 





Worthy Business men in 
many parts of 


Causes Not the country are 
Helped This jeing solicited 
Way for advertising, 
under the guise of some patriotic 
or philanthropic movement. Asked 
if they believe in this or that 
charity, they naturally reply in the 
affirmative. On the strength of 
this admission, they are asked to 
take an advertisement in a souve- 
nir programme or some other 
publication that has been pro- 
jected for the special purpose. 
The proceeds are supposed to 
go to the charity, but too often 
it happens that most of the money 
is dissipated before it gets that 
far. These advertisements are 
generally solicited on a fifty-fifty 
basis. When the returns are all 
in, the expenses paid and the 
promoter given his commission, 
the charity is left holding a sack 
that is almost empty. The busi- 
ness man has bought advertising 
that is valueless. Neither he nor 
the worthy cause that he intend- 
ed to help, has received any no- 
ticeable benefit from the expendi- 
ture. These schemes may not be 
intentionally fraudulent but they 
surely are ill-advised. 
A recent unfortunate affair of 
this kind in New York has been 
shown up by the New York 
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World, and is now being investi- 
gated by District Attorney Swann. 
According to this paper a pro- 
gramme brought in $45,184.60 
worth of advertising. This was 
the principal item of income in 
a bazaar that was started to 
raise funds for a war purpose. 
Out of the total gross receipts oi 
$71,475 received by the bazaar the 
net proceeds were a bare $754. 
To obtain one per cent in results 
ninety-nine per cent was spent it 
salaries, commission, rents, etc. 
It is certainly true as Mr. Swann 
says, in commenting on the inci 
dent, that “it is much better for 
the public to pay their money di 
rectly to a war charity committee 
than to dissipate ninety per cent 
of it by means of these so-called 
bazaars.” 





Marshall Field & Company 
Management Reorganizes 


The management of Marshall Field 
& Co., of Chicago, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers of general 
merchandise, has been reorganized, ac- 
cording to an announcement by John G. 
Shedd, president of the company. The 
change marks the withdrawals of the 
estate of Marshall Field, and of Stanley 
Field, first vice-president of the com- 
pany, a nephew of Marshall Field, 1st, 
from participation in the active con- 
duct of the business. Stanley Field 
has for some time been serving as man- 
ager of the purchasing department of 
the American Red Cross in France. In 
the reorganization, James Simpson, for- 
merly second vice-president, becomes 
first vice-president; John McKinlay, 
second vice-president; Fred H. Reynolds, 
treasurer, and Kersey C. Reed, secre- 
tary. 

Under the plan of the reorganization 
the capital stock of the company will 
remain unchanged, although the par 
value of shares of stock has been re- 
duced from $100 to $10 and the number 
of shares increased from 60,000 to 
600,000. The stock is now equally di- 
vided between preferred and common 
shares. The preferred stock is held en- 
tirely by Mr. Shedd, Stanley Field and 
the Marshall Field estate. The trustees 
of the estate have set apart a consid- 
erable share of the preferred stock held 
by them, in which employees, not own- 
ers of common stock, will be permitted 
to invest their savings. The common 
stock is now wholly owned by persons 
actively engaged in the management of 
the business. 





W. E. Everett, formerly of the Will 
H. Dilg Advertising Company, of Chi- 
cago, has joined the Ostenrieder Ad- 
vertising Corporation of that city. 
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RURAL and URBAN 


WoMAN’sS WORLD 
February 1918 issue 
closes on December Ist, 1917 


distributed by January 1oth, 1918 


Country PEOPLE plan a long 
way ahead for coming events— 
and Woman’s Wor Lp, with its 
timely suggestions—itsdepart- 
mental helps—its stories—and 


your advertising message, will - 


be early rather than late. 


THE FEBRUARY ISSUE WILL 
RUN OVER 1,275,000 COPIES 
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Trade Names 
and the Public 


Trade names are sometimes 
used by the public to describe 
goods of a certain style or qual- 
ity, without regard to origin. 
Such a condition is difficuit to 
remedy. Lawsuits accomplish 
little, for ‘‘the public’’ cares not 
a whit for injunctions and fea- 
turing the name heavily in ad- 
vertising copy only intensifies 
the difficulty. 

By _ skillful merchandising, 
such conditions may be partly 
overcome. But it is better to 
forestall them by being wise in 
time. 


Roy W. JouHNnson 


Trade Marks « Trade Names 
The Protection of Good Will 
Mutual Life Building 


32 Nassau Street 
New York 














F YOU knew of how 

l am saving money 
for advertisers by fur- 
nishing mats and 
stereos that give the 
same printed results 
as electros, | believe 
it would be inform- 
ation which you 
could use with profit. 


it BUNTIN ike 


MATS 


an>D STEREOS 


209-219 W. 38th St., New York 

















Fraudulent Medical 
Advertising Fought in 
Canada 


Association of Canadian Advertis- 
ers Meets and Resolves to Bring 
Strong Pressure to Bear on Pub- 
lishers Accepting Objectionable 
Copy—Scores Premium-Inflated 
Circulation 


EDICAL advertising in Can- 

ada was shown to be in dire 
need of censorship at the annual 
meeting of the Association of 
Canadian Advertisers, held on 
November 8 and 9 in Hamilton, 
Ont. The outstanding feature of 
the meeting was an illustrated lec- 
ture on objectionable medical ad- 
vertising by Dr: Cramp, of the 
American Medical Association, of 
Chicago. 

The claims of proprietary medi- 
cines in Canada were in a great 
many cases shown to be flagrantly 
fraudulent, and the _ publishers 
present went away with much 
helpful information as to what 
constitutes illegitimate medical 
copy. The Association renewed 
its determination to keep up the 
fight against such exploitation of 
the public and to bring pressure 
to bear upon the publishers with 
the view of a more rigorous cen- 
sorship of this class of copy. 

The question of advertising 
rates was discussed at length. It 
was shown that even though the 
advertising rates had advanced 
substantially this was offset by 
greater increases in circulation, 
which had the effect of lowering 
the rate per line per thousand of 
circulation over that obtaining 
three years ago. The increase in 
the subscription price was com- 
mended as a double advantage, 
inasmuch as it enhanced the read- 
er’s appreciation by virtue of its 
higher cost, and also because it 
reduced the unavoidable waste 
from duplication. 

The practice of using premiums 
or contests to inflate circulations 
artificially was severely scored by 
the committee, which quoted spe- 
cific cases where increased adver- 
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tising rates had been demanded 
because of such inflation. As 
these inflations cost the publisher 
considerably more than the sub- 
scriptions received, the advertiser 
was called upon to make up the 
deficit via increased rates. Were 
advertisers to refuse to pay the 
increases such illegitimate circula- 
tion getting would cease. 

The officers elected for the com- 
ing year are: President, W. M. 
MacKay, Lever Bros., Limited, 
Toronto; vice-president, W. C. 
Betts, S. Davis & Sons, Montreal ; 
treasurer, J. R. Kirkpatrick, E. W. 
Gillette Co., Toronto; directors, 
B. H. Bramble, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Toronto; George H. 
Campbell, T. H. Estabrooks Co., 
Limited, Toronto; L. R. Greene, 
Tucketts, Limited, Hamilton; J. 
F, Rhodes, Canada Cement Co., 
Montreal ; E. Doremus, Dominion 
Cartridge Co., Montreal, and R. 
P. Smith, William Neilson, Lim- 
ited, Toronto. 


What More Can Be Said? 


Tue Ironatt Factories Co. 
Manufacturers of 
Union-Made Overalls—Ironalls Work 
Shirts 
CrncINNATI, O., November 13, 1917. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Of all the papers and magazines that 
come to my desk Printers’ INK is the 
first one looked for and the first one 
read. It is positively and absolutely 
the best publication of its kind that has 
ever come to my notice. The contents 
of each issue are of more actual value 
o a business man wanting to keep up 
with the times than the contents of all 
the other weekly and monthly maga- 
zines covering the same field all put to- 
gether, and the surprising thing to me 
is that each issue seems to be an im- 
provement over the previous one—it is 
surely going to be very difficult for you 
to keep on making improvements in the 
contents as you have made during the 
past year. 

Oscar A. BERMAN, 
President. 


In Special Red Cross Work 


Cortlandt Smith, of Frank Seaman, 
Inc., New York, has been calied to 
Washington for special work in con- 
nection with the American Red Cross 
Christmas campaign to increase mem- 
hership and to raise a fund of $10,000,- 
000 or more. _ Mr. Smith is working 
under the direction of George S. Fow- 
ler, of Colgate & Co., manager of the 
campaign, and his work has to do 
with securing newspaper co- operation. 





THE 


Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Atlanta ranks 


30th in population 
10th in business 


amongst U. S. cities 


For several weeks Atlanta’s bank 
clearings have been just below 
Cleveland’s and ahead of the 
clearings of Detroit, Baltimore, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, etc. 


Business in Atlanta’s territory is 
breaking records daily. 


Advertising in the Journal 
sells the goods 


HNLLLLULNNANNAAUUNUUNULLLL ULL 
The Circulation of the 
CHRISTMAS ISSUE 


TheBillboard 


is guaranteed to exceed 


45,000 Copies 


It will be obtainable wherever papers 
are sold throughout the entire English 
speaking world. 

NO ADVANCE IN RATES 


Last form closes Sunday, December 16 


The Billboard Publishing Co. 


Member A. B.C. 


Broadway & 42d | Monroe and Dearborn 
New York Chicago Ill. 


QM 








Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


NE of the questions the 
O Schoolmaster frequently hears 
when he is introduced to business 
men as being “of Printers’ INK” 
is this: “How in the world do you 
manage to persuade the big men of 
business, leaders of industry, to 
write for Printers’ INK or talk 
to your investigators? Why are 
they willing to give their time 
and knowledge for the general 
good, when, after all, they don’t 
get anything out of it?” 

In the first place, they do get 
something out of it. When a 
group of men get together in a 
“Round Table” gathering and dis- 
cuss nroblems which are common 
to all their businesses, each man 
gets out of it the combined wis- 
dom of all the other men; and 
when he has received so much 
value from the confessions of 
others, it would not be fair for 
him to hold back when his turn 
comes. But even beyond that, 
telling your own story is useful 
even to yourself; it gives you a 
new angle on your own business 
problems when you set down a 
clear, orderly and disinterested 
statement of them. It happens 
oftener than you might suppose, 
that an executive will write to 
Printers’ INK after the story of 
his work has appeared in our 
pages, and will say: “The his- 
tory of our campaign which you 
published has actually put our 
own situation before me in a dif- 
ferent light, even though there 
was no statement in the story that 
I did not furnish myself.” The 
outside, unprejudiced view some- 
times shows up with startling 
clearness just where progress has 
or hasn’t been made. 

* e 

So persuading business men to 
tell their secrets for the benefit of 
the Little Schoolmaster’s pupils 
is one of the least of our prob- 
lems. There has been a surpris- 
ing development in the viewpoint 
of the business man during the last 


ten or fifteen years; and most of 
118 


us now realize clearly that if we 
divide up our knowledge and ex- 
perience (always excepting, of 
course, legitimate trade secrets) 
we are individually no poorer than 
we were in knowledge of our own 
methods, and ten times richer in 
knowledge of the methods of the 
other man. 
* * 

It remained for a Chicago 
clothier the other day to carry this 
willingness to share business 
secrets to the point of a reductio 
ad absurdum, This merchant 
burst forth in good-sized news- 
paper space with an invitation to 
business writers to come and get 
the story of his business. His 
headline named half a dozen well- 
known writers personally, and the 
copy follows with the suggestion 
that this merchant’s proposition 
“makes some great copy, and 
we're pretty sure you'll find it 
worthy of your attention. You 
have our permission to publish it 
whenever and wherever’ you 
choose.” What these well-known 
writers may expect to find is 
summed up in this fashion: 

“You men are business writers. 
You represent American efficien- 
cy. You know why American 
business methods excel 
In your investigations you have 
delved into the cost of rent—the 
Blank rent is so low that the per- 
centage is almost negligible. 
Among other things, you’ve com- 
piled data on credits—and always 
have been obliged to report a 
percentage of loss. We sell for 
cash only—we haven’t any per- 
centage of loss. And how those 
delivery costs have mounted up 
when you reviewed them! We 
ask our customers to carry their 
purchases home—and save them 
every cent of those delivery costs. 

“You know that the ultimate 
consumer pays a retailer’s ex- 
penses—that the greater the ex- 
pense the higher the selling price 
—and the lower the expense, the 
lower the selling price. That’s 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and General Manager 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and- 
Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


The Largest Makers and Distributors of Advertising Plates in 
the World 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 




















To Reach The Right Man 


If you want to reach the buyer in every one of 
the 22,000 best banks in the United States— 


write 


Successful Banking 


Benton Harbor Michigan 











TWO FACTS FOR THOUGHT 





The Liberty Loan 

In the recent selling campaign of Liberty Bonds, The Brooklyn Eagle led 
every other afternoon newspaper and every morning paper except one, in 
volume of Liberty Loan advertising, with a total of 53,517 agate lines. 


Voters 
Brooklyn has the largest voting population of any other Borough of Greater 
New York, having outstripped Manbattan at the last election by 3000 votes. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Brooklyn and Long Island’s Leading Newspaper for 76 years 


If you want more dealers wir Heegstra 


il. Walton HEEGSTRA inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 E. Jackson . Boulevard, Chicago 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 


| 
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Do they even read | 


your letters? 


Every time you send out a number 


PRINTERS’ 


| 


of processed letters that are plainly | 


done on a printing machine you 
hurt the dignity and vanity of your 
“prospects.” They like to feel that 


their correspondence is 


personal 


and don’t pay much attention to | 


impersonal letters. 


Let us show you how we can get | 
out real, personal, typewritten let- | 
ters, in any quantities, at half what | 


you'd expect to pay. 


Direct Advertising Service | 


OF THE 
West Side Printing & Supply Co. 


9 Murray Street - - 
Telephone Barclay 7268 


better 





New York City | 


than thin-shelled 


Electroty pes 


The great national adver- 
tisers who use Quality 
Stereotypes and Mats, 
thereby reduce their costs 
and secure cleaner, bright- 
er, newspaper reproductions. 


Send us a pattern plate and we 
will make from it one .sample 
stereotype free. Or, place a 
trial order and we will guaran- 
tee the result. 


The 


Quality Electrotype 
Company 


CINCINNATI 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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INK 
why Blank keeps his 
down.” 

Finally the retailer, in a burst 
of optimism, suggests that the 
writers he has already named can 
hardly do better than to buy their 
own clothes from him—or at 
least such must be the inference 
from the statement that “no mat- 
ter where you now buy your 
clothes or what you pay for them, 
you'll be enthusiastic about the 
kind of clothes we sell.” He ig- 
nores the fact that latest avail- 
able information shows that of 
the writers he names, one is in 
France, two in Washington and 
one on a farm in Connecticut. As 
a case in point, to illustrate the 
Schoolmaster’s statement that bus- 
iness men are now glad to share 
their secrets, this retailer is per- 
haps an extreme example; but, 
nevertheless, the condition men- 
tioned does exist, and among the 
ripest, soundest leaders of indus- 
try in the country it is growing 
more widespread every day. 


expense 


Viewing the matter at a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles, it seems to 
the Schoolmaster as though those 
men out on the Pacific coast, who 
are connected with the spruce in- 
dustry, may shortly be in the 
market for some advertising. It 
is said that spruce is the most 
elastic, toughest and lightest of 
all the woods suitable for aero- 
plane construction, and that it 
gives a machine a flying su- 
periority of about 10 per cent. 
However, only around 15 per cent 
of a log can meet the delicate 
needs of the aeroplane builders. 
Any timber that is knotty, checked 
or in any way blemished can- 
not be used. 

So great is the demand of our 
Government and its allies for 
planes, that fully a billion feet 
of spruce will have to be felled 
annually to secure the best wings. 
Here is an enormous task. Mills 
are being put up especially to care 
for the planing of the logs. 

The question is, what is going 
to be done with the 85 per cent 
of the timber that cannot be put 
in aircraft? Of course spruce is 
used for any number of things, 
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anu it is possible that the lumber 
men already have their eyes on 
the market where they intend to 
dispose of this enormous sur- 
plus loggage. But if the prob- 
lem is bothering them at all, the 
Schoolmaster knows of one solu- 
tion that will stand any fair test 
to which it is put, and that is to 
advertise. Advertising has created 
a demand for more than one kind 
of timber, and it will do as much 
for spruce. 

It is interesting to record in 
passing, as the Boston News Bu- 
reau points out, that many of 
these trees, that are now coming 
to the rescue in providing a very 
necessary war material, had al- 
ready attained a sturdy growth 
at the time that Julius Cesar 
drove the Germans out of France 
nearly 2,000 years ago. 

* * & 


Ever since Henry Ford stan- 
dardized the automobile, every 
trade and profession seems to be 
aiming at standardization. The 
Schoolmaster ran across the ad- 
vertisement of a printer in a 
western newspaper the other day 
who was featuring “Standardized 
Catalogues.” The advertisement 
explained that part of the plant 
and facilities of this printer was 
concentrated on the production 
of catalogues in two standard 
sizes—6x9 and 3%4x6. From. time 
to time different organizations 
have endeavored to standardize 
the sizes of catalogues for given 
industries, sometimes with suc- 
cess, sometimes without. It re- 
mains to be seen what a lower 
price, resulting from specializa- 
tion in the production of stan- 
dardized catalogues, will do to 
speed the cause of standardized 
sizes for catalogues. 





Carl Acton with ‘Printers’ 
Ink” in West 


Carl Acton, formerly assistant man- 
ger of the Western office of O’Mara & 
Ormsbee, Inc., has joined the Western 
fice of PRINTERS’ tux at Chicago, in 
the business department. For the 
present, he will make his headquarters 
t Detroit and will devote especial at- 
‘tention to that territory. Mr. Acton 
was previously connected with the ad- 
— department of Marshall Field 
x GO 
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HUMAN INTEREST 
PHOTOGRAPHY 








*‘Well, won’t 
you give us 
a trial?” 


Our charac- 
ters speak for 
themselves. 


MPLOY human interest in your ad- 
vertising. We are an expert service 
—4 to advertisers’ and publishers. We 
originate or carry out illustrative ideas as 
vivid and compelling as is possible only 
through photography. Our copy department 
is ready to develop these ideas into circu- 
lar, advertisement, magazine cover or 
house-organ form. 
Let us handle your advertising from this 


new photo-service angle. 














THE “S & S” COMPANY 





24 West 39th Street, New York 
Telephone, 5218 Greeley 

as 

P ‘ m of high class supplied | 
to advertisers, 

ir l nN t 1 nN 2 advertising agencies | 

and others. | 

Nevins mechigns “B ° | ° | 

no small part 
pee ie = in ing ! 


MOST COMPLETE PLANT IN THECITY | 


Charles Francis Press | 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 


Printers of PRINTERS’ INK 





PETERSON 
¢& DEAN 


GRANDRAPIDS, MICH 
ADVERTISING 


cl) 
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J.M.CAMPBELL 


Preparation of copy for /7 
Advertisers. Comgiiddion. of data 
on which to base permanent 
advertising policies. 


171 MADISON AVE.,NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 4394 


WANTED—High Grade Man 


in very representative Chicago 
Agency. Must have good billing. 
Special inducements. Absolutely 
confidential. Address “G. O.,” 
Box 37, care Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lishing Company, 14 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago. 


100% PROFIT 


on fast-selling side line. Indestruct- 

ible Signs for Roads, Streets and Ad- 

vertising Purposes. Field unlimited. 

No investment. Write today for 
catalog and samples. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE SIGN CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 























STUBBS 
OFFSET 


PRINTIN ity — And dependability 
THE STUBBS CO 
DETROIT 


The American 


Photographic Dealer 
30 Church St. New York 
> ‘eee The only trade paper in 


s field. 
CONFIDENCE: Official Organ American 
Photographic Dealers’ Association. An 
unexploited fleld of live dealers seeking 
profitable regular and side lines. Would 
your product sell to their able-to-buy 
patrons? These dealers wish to know. 


BACK COPIES of 
PRINTERS’ INK 


Binders will help keep your files com- 
plete. Singly, 65c. each, parcel post 
charges paid; 55c. each in quantities, 
plus postage. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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| Bans Small Packages of Trade. 


Marked Fiour 


Householders in city apartments who 
buy advertised brands of flour in small 
sacks will probably get this commodity 
in plain paper bags before very long, 
After December 1, according to in- 
structions issued last week by the Mill- 
ing Division of the U. S. Food Admin- 
istration, flour millers will be prohibited 
from selling flour in less than one-eiglith 
barrel packages. After January 1 the 
shipment of flour in packages smaller 
than one-eighth barrel, on prior order, 
will be prohibited. 

“The elimination of smal! flour pack- 
ages may temporarily disturb the busi- 
ness of flour millers who have esti) 
lished trade on these small packages,” 
says the statement issued. ‘This action 
is, however, deemed necessary as a 
means of keeping the cost of flour to 
the consumer as low as possible, and 
has been adopted only after full and 
careful consideration of all factors in- 
volved. 

“Millers and others must, therefo: 
accept it as a necessity of war and 
comply with it in a spirit of patriotic 
service. 

“In districts of congested population, 
where the small package is established, 
no doubt retailers will meet the situa- 
tion by the sale of flour from bulk 
packages delivered in grocers’ sacks. 

“Please note carefully that the sale 


| of small packages by mills is prohibited 
| effective December 


i 1, and the shipment 
of other than standard one-eighth, one- 
quarter, one-half barrel and larger pack- 


ages is prohibited effective January 1, 
191 
“This rule now 


licensed millers, blenders, 
ers, packers, wholesale and jobbing 
packers, etc., with the intent to pro 
hibit the packing of small packages by 
others than retailers who will pack 
from bulk, without brands, for small 
retail purchasers. 

“These regulations govern all wheat 
products excepting graham flour, entire 
wheat flour, wheat cereals, table bran 
and gluten flour. 

“Special pastry flours, pancake flours, 
self-rising flour, etc., where the previ- 
ous packing and sale of such flours is 
represented by an established trade in 
cartons or small containers, may be 
packed and sold in the future only 
under special permits.” 

As an indication of the whole-hearted 
co-operation that is being given the 
Food Administration by flour millers, 
it is stated that during the two months 
the Milling Division has been in opera- 
tion about 3,000 milling corporations or 
firms have signed agreements to co-op- 
erate with the Food Administration. 
Only one mill having a capacity of 500 


also applies to all 
recondition- 


| barrels or over a day has failed to re- 
| spond. 


—_—__— 


McShane, formerly assistant 

manager of the Columbia 

Graphophone Company, is now adver- 

tising manager of the Pathé Fréres 

Phonograph Company, Long Island 
Y. 


: 


City, N. 
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Classified Advertisements 














HELP WANTED 


) COPY WRITER, MAN OF ABIL- 
iT y AND EXPERIENCE IN INDUS- 
TkIAL MACHINERY LINE. STATE 
experience, age and_ salary desired. 
30x 442, care Printers’ Ink. 


GOOD COPY - WRITER 


wanted on Food Products,’ cooking 
recipes and menus. Box 436, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR WANTED 
—Man for Philadelphia territory by 
well-established trade paper to work on 
straight salary. Give age, experience 
and .earning capacity. Box 444, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


SOLICITOR WANTED 
One who has had experience on a New 
York Society Journal preferred. Suc- 
cessful publication. Unusual opportuni- 
ty for young, live, vigorous, clever man. 
- re in confidence, T. G. F., Box 
, Printers’ Ink. 

















Classified advertising manager wanted 
for one of the important morning news- 
papers of the Pacific Coast. Carries the 

ilk of the classified and is the leading 
newspaper of the city. Give experience, 
reference, age and_ salary expected. 
\ddress 416, Printers’ Ink. 





A high-class advertising man with ex- 
perience and acquaintance in the Street 
is wanted by prominent financial publi- 
cation. This is a permanent position 
and offers a liberal salary or salary 
and commission arrangement. 
will be kept strictly confidential. Box 
146, care Printers’ Ink. 


Stenographer 
Stenographer wanted in Advertising 
\gency. Accurate, fair education, com- 
mon sense and initiative. Position of- 
fers opportunities to learn advertising 
gency business. Give experience, ref- 
rences, salary. Box 437, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 185 Madison ave., N. Y. 


WANTED AT ONCE 
PLAN AND COPY MAN 
ior Ohio agency. Must be able to 
plan advertising and merchandis- 
ng campaigns, write clearly and 
iorcefully, and originate (not 
lraw) illustrative ideas. Agency 
xperience desirable. Advertising 
ind merchandising experience in 
some line essential. Give full par- 
ticulars as to your work to date, 
nclose samples of your work, de- 
scribe yourself, send photograph 
and state salary desired. Address 
tox 433, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Replies ° 








I have an opportunity to obtain the 
stock of a well-established printing busi- 
ness located in a middle western city, 
but I am unable to swing the deal my- 
self and wish to obtain a salesman with 
money to help me make the purchase. 
[ have been connected with the company 
for years as secretary and: can handle 
all the inside work. The man who joins 
with me will take charge of the sales 
end. Complete details upon application. 
Box 432, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Classified Manager Wanted 


Large city paper has opening for a 
young experienced classified manager. 
Must combine a thorough knowledge of 
development of small or “transient” 
ads with ability as solicitor and ability 
to handle help. Prefer a man not over 
thirty now employed as classified man- 
ager in city of 200,000 or under. For 
such a man this position offers a pro- 
motion and an opportunity for advance- 
ment in a large organization. Give de- 
tails and evidence of qualifications in 
first letter. Preference given to man 
from middle west. Address Box 440, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


An Unusual Opportunity 


An unusual opportunity is offered to a 
man of exceptional experience to con- 
nect with a nationally known magazine, 
endorsed by some of the most repre- 
sentative men in the profession, to 
which it appeals. The policy of the 
publication is successfully proved. The 
proposition is a big one for a big man. 
He must become financially interested 
in the magazine, be capable of assum- 
ing the omy of the editorial 
chair and willing to co-operate with a 
staff of highly trained men. His rec- 
ord must stand the most rigid investi- 
gation. If you are willing to invest 
your brains with your money because 
you have confidence in your ability to 
make good, send full particulars to: 
Strictly Confidential, Box 418, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


No ‘‘Mediocre-ites’ 


Need Apply 


We are looking for a man with a wide 
experience in both sales and merchan- 
dising. (Agency experience preferred.) 
If you are a first grade Plan and Idea 
man, and can show a clean and success- 
ful record in the advertising field, we 
want to get in touch with you as 
quickly as possible. 

This opening in our organization pre- 
sents a really splendid Reng od for 
the right man. We will make the sal- 
ary fit the man. 

Please jtell us everything we should 
know in your first letter. Also send 
photograph, and if possible one or two 
representative examples of your work. 
All replies will be treated strictly con- 
fidential. Box 419, care Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITORS 

We need three clean-cut, gentlemanly, 
energetic, honest advertising solicitors 
who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
Metropolitan District real estate market. 
Steady employment and rapid advance- 
ment to the right men. Salary and com- 
mission. Unless you can make $50 per 
week do not write. Address Manager, 
Box 425, Printers’ Ink. 
ARTIST—A middle western  advertis- 
ing agency, which produces printed mat- 
ter, which it tries to make much better 
than the average, in art treatment, has 
a place for an artist. He will work 
under a minimum of supervision. He 
must be creative—able to take a piece 
of copy and produce a design that will 
be at once interesting, striking and in 
keeping with the message that is to be 
put across. He must have the technical 
ability to finish his work acceptably. 
We don’t care whether he is old or 
young—but he must know. modern, 
even ultra modern, methods of handling. 
We are willing to pay the man we want 
enough more than he is getting to make 
it worth while to change. Write fully, 
and be prepared to send samples. Box 
420, care Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—The volumes pertaining to 
advertising in the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute Course. State price in let- 
ter to Box 435, care of Printers’ Ink. 


IDEAS. Study the best selling and 
advertising ideas in America. We clip 
newspaper ads—your line—all principal 
cities. Cost small. ag 'D SYSTEM, 
WASHINGTON, 


OMEIKE’S Ee CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 
MULTIPLEX DISPLAY RACK— 
White enameled metal pipe. Frame 6’5” 
long, 6’10” high, 2’8” deep. 10 double 
face swinging wings, each 26”x44”. To- 
tal display surface 22, 880 square inches. 
Hood top. Electric lights and switch. 
Call 1440 Broadway (40th St. cor.), 
Room 22, 4th floor, between 10 and 11 
a. m. Bargain for quick buyer. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

A valuable publishing property can be 
created in a rich, expanding field. I 
have developed one highly successful 
periodical therein; have the youth, 
energy and ripe experience to repeat. 
Glad to discuss this opportunity with 
established publisher who wants broad- 
er profit channels. Box 430, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
A CLIENT of ours, a young man of 
energy and experience, desires to add 
to his present publications one in the 
yusiness or financial field. He does not 
zare how much money it is losing now, 
providing it offers some honest basis of 
circulation and advertising patronage 
that may be built upon, and can be se- 
~ured at a fair valuation and on reason- 
ible terms. He would probably be able 
to take care of all or most of this peri- 
odical’s present staff in his own organ- 
ization. Box 428, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Solicitor for two trade papers in Phila. 
delphia territory has time to handle a 
third publication, — trade or ¢ n- 
sumer. Are you represented there 
Box 421, care Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Young man now with Trade Journal, 
Seeks wider field. Creative ability, j)- 
lustrator, stenographer. College gradu- 
ate. Box 439, care Printers’ Ink. 


A live, successful salesman, still young, 
almost 20 years’ acquaintance in the 
larger cities of the Middle-west, desires 
change. Salary $4,000. No objection 
to any other territory. Energetic, Box 
441, care Printers’ Ink. 


Agency Copy Writer, Advertising 
Manager or Assistant 
Eight years’ agency experience, largely 
agricultural. Now in South; want to 
return North. Age 32, draft exem)t. 
Box 445, care Printers’ Ink. 

















Successful ad writer and promotion 
man with years_of newspaper training 
seeks change. Prefers place requiring 
high-grade copy writing. College grad- 
uate. 3 years old. References that 
satisfy. Box 417, Printers’ Ink. 


OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT—Space 
salesman and manager, 11 years with 
leading publications, successful record, 
offers services on established general or 
class publication. Details on request; 
letters strictly confidential. Box 434, 
care Printers’ Ink. 

Young man, 23. Business enthusiast. 
Good education, business _ training. 
Original, constructive ideas. Executing. 
Desires position with advertising con- 
cern, adv. or sales mgr. Competent cor 

respondent. Stenographer. Box 415. 


EDITOR-MANAGER secks _ opening. 
Can qualify also at desk on city paper. 
Experience as reporter, editor, business 
manager, both on city and rural papers. 
Will consider commission or salary, ac- 
cording to field. Can leave coast Jan. 
15. Age, 34; married; university grad- 
uate. A. iC: care Floral Exchange, 


Bellingham, Wash. 
manufacturers’ repre 


EXPORT sentative, now selling 


hardware specialties and tools regularly 
to over 100 export firms, with thorough 
knowledge of the business and confi 
dence of buyers, wants exclusive con 
trol of few additional lines. Compensa 
tion in commission on increase of busi 
ness. Address, Export, P. O. Box 109, 
New York City. 


Connection desired in 


Agency or Advertising Department 
sales 























where versatility in ideas, s 
plans and investigation is required. 
Qualified to take complete charge 


of “direct by mail” department. 
Age 32. Salary no consideration 
if association is right. Box 443, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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Position wanted by ambitious young 
man, preferably with publication, offer- 
ing opportunity to learn advertising 
thoroughly. Willing worker. Experi- 
“ed stenographer. Address Box 426. 
Adv rtising. and sales promotion man, 
returning substantial dividends on 
hire, seeks opening with moderate 

ize concern offering suitable opportun- 
No pyrotechnics; but certified, pro- 
tive services are offered. 31; ex- 
t; married. Salary $40, with pros- 

Box 429, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Executive, Advertising, Publishing 
Man, under 40, with broad advertising 
un] export experience; ten years’ rec- 
| of success developing and managing 
ible publishing property; engineer- 
college graduate; free on short no- 
ice. Box 431, care of Printers’ Ink. 


H. \VE YOU AN OPENING for a thor- 
oughly capable business woman with 
secretarial, advertising and newspaper 
experience, possessing initiative, execu- 
tiv ability and common sense? Would 
revel. Am 27 years old and now 
earning $200 a month. Box 438. 


Need An Outside Writer? 


I am employed by N. Y. Agency 
handling over 75 national accounts. 
Do you want 2 hours daily of my 
evenings at $2.50 an hour? I’ve 
prepared national-magazine and re- 
tail-newspaper advertising, form 
letters, booklets, etc. Conclusive 
samples and references on request. 
Box 422, care Printers’ Ink. 


FREE LANCE 
Young woman advertising copy writer; 
six years’ experience in retail and direct 
lvertising; now employed in New 
Yo k ; wishes to obtain extra research 
and copy-writing commissions. Highly 
cialized in Fashions, Textiles, Period 
\ rk, Furniture, commanding unusual, 

















orful inform: ation on these and allied - 


No commission too large, and 
Box 427, care 


jects. 
scarcely any too small. 
)f Printers’ Ink. 


PLAN and 
COPY MAN 


Now earning $3,400 as sales promo- 
tion and copy man with well-known 
specialty house. Formerly plan and 
copy man for leading advertiser in 
agricultural field;, before that copy 
chief in one of largest mail-order 
houses. Am looking for a iuture, 
not for a job. American; college 
man; 32 years old; married. Box 
423, care Printers’ Ink. : 








lwo all-around business men, aged 36 
id 3838, desire to work together on 
les promotion for concern planning to 
pand established business. Experi- 
enced in advertising and selling hard- 
ire and grocery specialties. Upright, 
ntelligent, industrious. Will seus all 
tails of sales promotion from _copy- 
iting to calling on trade. Strong 
ud persevering correspondents. Not 
plungers, but pluggers. Box 414, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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AAA 


EA 


I Did Not Learn 


“Sales Management’ 
From a Book | 


I have had a practical, actual, 
successful experience extend- 
ing over a good many years 
and can produce the record of 
my results. 


Just now I am employed at a 
good salary: to sales-manage 
an enterprise whose affairs 
have been badly disturbed by 
war conditions. I can stay 
here as long as I wish and the 
salary will continue indefinite- 
ly, but I prefer 


A Real Job 
With a Real Concern 
Having Real Problems 


to solve in the selling end of 
its business. 


Am 37 years of age—married. 
Have no failures to explain. 
Can sell goods and direct 
other sellers. Am not a fad- 
dist but know how to dis- 
tribute merchandise by mod- 
ern methods. 


Wish to hear only from prin- 
cipals of established concerns 
in staple lines. 


“Sw Mi.” Box 38,.care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


DTA 
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Advertising space 
in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
is an investment that re- 
turns principal with interest. 


The principal is the use of the products 
of your organization, be they material 
or brains, or both, and the interest is 
the good-will of men whose good 
opinion of your organization cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents. 
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Marshall Field & Co. 


for the first ten months 
of this year (from Jan. 1 
to Oct. 31, inclusive) used 
more advertising in The 
Chicago Tribune than 
they used in any other 
Chicago paper. All of 
their advertising in The 
Tribune was confined to 
the daily (morning) issue 
—every line of it for de- 
partments on the street 
level or above. 


The Chicage Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





